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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
By Secretary W. H. Greever, D.D. 


SEC. W. H. GREEVER, PRESIDENT F. H. KNUBEL, TREASURER E. CLARENCE MILLER 


Tue third meeting of the Executive 
Board of the U. L. C. A. for the current 
biennium was held in Philadelphia Octo- 
ber 12. Only two members were absent, 
and they were excused. Almost imme- 
diately, at the beginning of the meeting, 
it became apparent that much of the work 


of the church in this country is already’ 


affected by the war in Europe. In connec- 
tion with his formal report, President F. H. 
Knubel presented informally several im- 
portant matters to which consideration 
was necessary although action would be 
impossible at the present time. 


The Lutheran World Convention 


Dr. Knubel, as vice-president of the 
Lutheran World Convention and member 
of its Executive Committee, reported that 
the American members of the Executive 
Committee had agreed that all immediate 
preparations for the convention should be 
suspended, but that no decision actually 
to postpone the meeting could be made 
without the concurrence of the members 
of the Executive Committee in other coun- 
tries, and that every possible effort was 
being made to communicate with those 
concerned. Further announcements about 
the convention will be made when definite 
decisions have been reached. 


German Foreign Missions 


Dr. Knubel also spoke of the present 
distress in the foreign missions which have 
been supported by the church in Germany, 
and are again left without support on ac- 
count of war. He indicated that definite 
steps were taken promptly upon the out- 
break of war, by representatives of the 
Lutheran World Convention, and that the 
Lutheran churches in America are ex- 
pected to be ready for sacrificial contribu- 
tions when actual needs can be specified 
and channels for service are definitely 
opened. 


Co-operation with the Norwegian 
Church in Theological Education 


The following was received with grat- 


ification, as information, from the report 
of the officers: 


It is our pleasure to report that ar- 
rangements have been fully consum- 
mated with the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church for co-operative activity in 
theological education at the institution 
in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. The fac- 
ulty there now consists of five men, 
two of them from the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church. All the students live 
on the campus and all attend the 
classes of all professors. Certain sub- 
jects are, however, specifically for the 
students of each general body. The 
financial arrangements are satisfactory 
to both general bodies. The charter 
and ownership remain as before. While 
there are two seminaries, so far as 
the two church bodies are concerned, 
the faculties will operate under one 
schedule and a co-ordinated cur- 
riculum. 

Negotiations for the arrangements, 
that have now been completed, were 
begun quite some time ago and the 
matter has been presented from time 
to time in an informal way to the 
Executive Board. The arrangement 
which now is in effect is the result of 
various steps in the negotiations in- 
volving the bodies concerned and cer- 
tain of their Boards. 


Corporate Communion Services 


The special committee appointed from 
the Executive Board for the consideration 
of the subject of “Corporate Communion 
Services,” referred to the Executive Board 
by the Baltimore Convention, reported a 
series. of resolutions to be submitted to 
the 1940 Convention. The Executive Board 
approved the resolutions and adopted them 
for submission to the convention. The gist 
of these resolutions is that the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper is to be administered 
always under the authority of the church 
as vested in the congregation, or in the 
synod, or in the General Body (as con- 
gregation of congregations), and that com- 
munion services should not be arranged 
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for or by special groups without the reg- 
ularly constituted authority of the church, 
or without its approved -conditions and 
safeguards. 


Attitudes Toward War 


In view of present world conditions the 
question of the right attitudes of Chris- 
tians toward war has become acute again. 
That question was definitely before the 
Executive Board in connection with three 
items: (1) The letter addressed by Pres- 
ident Knubel to all members of the United 
Lutheran Church, and mailed to all pas- 
tors on September 16; (2) The preliminary 
steps already taken for spiritual service 
to soldiers, sailors and prisoners; and (3) 
The question of conscientious objectors. 

The action of the president in addressing 
a message to the whole Church was heartily 
endorsed and the content of the message, 
with its appeal for Christian love toward 
all men and for humility and trust toward 
God under all circumstances, was com- 
mended with deep appreciation. (More 
than 20,000 copies of that letter have been 
sent out for distribution, upon special 
requests.) 

The Church recognizes the fact that 
members of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, and of other Lutheran bodies 
in Canada are already involved in the 
war, as is the case in France and other 
parts.of Europe, and the Executive Board 
authorized the National Lutheran Council 
to act as the agency of the U. L. C. A. for 
such service as circumstances may require, 
and to call upon its own Board of Social 
Missions for help in the execution of such 
plans as the Council may adopt. 

The question of conscientious objectors 
was introduced because of the unusual in- 
quiries received by Dr. Knubel concerning 
the position of the Church on the subject. 
The question was discussed freely, show- 
ing that it has many aspects, but no action 
was taken. The discussion indicated the 
common conviction that Christians regard 
war always as the manifestation of evil, 
but no recommendation was formulated 
for an expression of position on the ques- 
tion of the conscientious objector by the 
Church. ; 


The 1940 Convention of the 
Wiss Gre 


The president reported that as a result 
of a personal visit to Omaha he recom- 
mended the confirmation of the action of 
the 1938 Convention to hold the 1940 Con- 
vention in Omaha, Nebr., October 9-16, 
with the Fontanelle Hotel as convention 
headquarters and place for business ses- 
sions. 

Several suggestions were presented in 
connection with the schedule for U. L. 
C. A. representation at the 1940 meetings 
of the constituent synods and, after free 

(Continued on page 28) 
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My Church Cares 


Harpty half of America’s people are even nominally 
Christian. All about us are lost men and women! Does the 
terror of that word “lost” grip our imagination? Our Board 
of Social Missions reminds us that every true Christian (not 
the minister only!) prizes his unsaved neighbor’s soul, prays 
for him and seeks to win him for Jesus. 

This is a great season for any church to perfect its plan 
for winning the unsaved and the unchurched of the com- 
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THE FAMILY’S NEEDS 


munity. Ask your pastor what your church plans! Ask him 
how you can help to win souls for Christ. 

Street preaching, handing out attractive leaflets with gos- 
pel messages, fervent evangelistic messages from the pulpit, 
as well as home and office visits by chosen lay evangelists 
channel God’s grace to unsaved men and women. No one 
insists on our using somebody’s “pet plan,” but our Lord 
demands that we do this work now: “As my Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you!” | 

One pastor writes jubilantly, “We have won fifty-one per- 
sons. Believe me, I am back of this work!” Another says, 
“The Lord has abundantly blessed us!” Another testifies 
happily, “Unchurched people in our community, for years 
doing nothing, are now at worship and in the church.” An- 
other, “Evangelism has almost been my meat, drink and 
prayer since the plan has been presented.” The Lay Evan- 
gelism plan works mightily, where it is mightily worked. 


When Disaster Strikes 


In New Jersey: A roaring, sudden flame crumples an air- 
ship. Ambulance sirens scream. Victims moan in agony. 


Through Its Board of Social Missions 
THE U. L. C. A. CARES. 


About Evangelism—seeking to win for 
our Lord the sixty million unsaved people 
of America! 


About Inner Missions—bringing Christ’s 
merciful love to aged, orphan, crippled, 
epileptic, homeless, hopeless folk every- 
where, of whatever color, creed, or 
country! 


About Social Action—studying the prob- 
lems, investigating the evils, that vex, 
pollute, degrade our social order, and on 
the basis of such studies, and in keeping 
with the gospel, implementing programs 
of community action, calculated to put 
evil to flight and institute the reign of the 
gospel in society. 
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By Dr. CHARLES B. Forscu, 


Chairman of the Committee for Evangelism 
of the Board of Social Missions 


My church quickly brings my Christ’s consolation to 
wounded and dying. 

In Ohio: A swirling river in flood smashes homes, churches, 
schools, leaves behind mud-covered, slimy debris, the threat 
of pestilence, famine, death. My church brings speedy help 
in Jesus’ name, food, clothing, medicine to marooned shiver- 
ing people, the comfort of the gospel to downcast spirits, and 
aid in rebuilding churches, homes! 

In the far Northwest: A burning summer sun, endless 
days without rain, crops clean ruined, bitter winter at the 
door. My church cares; tons of warm clothing, money too, 
are quickly there, and friendly Christian workers, preaching 
the eloquent religion of the helping hand and speaking the 
warmth of Christ’s love to God’s patient poor! 

In the hour of disaster, wherever the terror strikes—my 
church cares! 


When Childhood Cries for Relief 


Poor Martin Luther! What a picture of unhappy child- 
hood, that of him singing plaintive songs on Magdeburg’s 
streets for crusts of bread and getting many a cuff and blow 
and unkind word until he thought that God and Jesus were 
stern and cruel like the people he knew! How much better 
the church and Christians take care of poor children today! 
We feed their bodies, and we warm their hearts with love. 
Our Board of Social Missions reminds us to pray for the 
children, and especially for our Christian Orphans’ Homes 
and like institutions which bring Jesus and joy to little 
children in need. 

But the care of the children is only one feature of the 
Church’s merciful work. In addition to twenty-one children’s 
homes, there are more than one hundred other institutions, 
including homes for the aged, hospices, fresh air camps, hos- 
pitals and sanatoria, settlement houses, missions for the 
blind and deaf, and others, rendering loving service in the 
name of the Saviour. 

The U. L. C. A. Board of Social Missions manages none 
of these institutions of mercy, owns no homes for the care 
of the needy. All these agencies of the Church are conducted 
by her people through synodical organizations or through 
community, congregational and private corporations. The 
Board of Social Missions co-ordinates, guides, helps, encour- 
ages them all, as occasion arises, and seeks constantly to 
nurture the religion of the helping hand. 

The Church’s faithful workers also minister to seamen in 
our port cities, to prisoners in our penal institutions, to 
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disease-ridden patients in state sanatoria, to paupers in 
county homes, everywhere, to every kind of misery, need, 
distress. And the purpose of all this service is to apply the 
healing love of the Christ to men’s woe-racked bodies, un- 
happy minds, sin-sick souls. 

The Board of Social Missions is saying earnestly that no 
congregation ought to be without a committee of its own, 
rendering like service in the local community. For human 
need is everywhere, and “Christ has no hands but our hands 
to do His work today.” 


When Social Life Grows Evil 


God means this to be a clean, good world. When His laws 
are openly flouted; when His children are greedily ex- 
ploited; when organized vice and crime grow fat; when 
wicked men brazenly think to frustrate the gracious will of 
God: the church will not, dare not acquiesce. She means 
not only to decry evil. She means to rouse Christian folk 
to action. She encourages her people, as good citizens, 
shoulder to shoulder with fellow-believers, to fight organ- 


RIVER-F LOODED AREAS CALL FOR REHABILITATION 


ized wickedness in the community unafraid! She believes: 
Right shall win! 

The Board of Social Missions has a Department of Re- 
search which makes comprehensive studies of social prob- 
lems and a Department of Social Action, which is equipped 
to counsel the church in the Christian solution of society’s 
problems and to offer suggestions tao congregational and 
other groups planning activity in this field. 

A recent practical task has been the encouragement of 
national legislation looking to the outlawing of block-book- 
ing and blind-selling of motion pictures. Passed by the 
United States Senate in May, this legislation (endorsed by 
all welfare agencies) will probably be adopted by the House 
of Representatives when Congress reconvenes and thus be- 
come the law of the land, to the bettering of motion pictures 
generally. 

Further information, and suggestions as to how individuals 
and groups may help to promote our Church’s social ob- 
jectives in the local community, and nationally, are available 
on request. Write the Board of Social Missions, 39 East 35th 
Street, New York. 


LUTHERAN WORLD FELLOWSHIP 


By Dr. RAcpH H. Lone, Executive Director, National Lutheran Council 


CuRISTIANITY is the religion of the cross, of sacrifice and 
suffering love. Although it preaches peace and is char- 
acterized by meekness and toleration, it is engaged in a war- 
fare which demands high courage and bold adventure. It is 
the religion of conflict, confronted ofttimes with powerful 
foes and resourceful opposition. It is the religion of para- 
doxes and wonders, thriving most when oppressed and per- 
secuted. It is the religion of genuine satisfaction and con- 
tentment, complaining only when it has lost its ardor and 
vision. Christianity has always been the companion of 
peace, the harbinger of happiness and the champion of 
righteousness. 

Strange as it-seems Christianity has from its founding 
been subjected to the violent assaults of its enemies, the 
calumny of scoffers, the treachery of betrayers, and the 
ridicule of the unknowing. It has suffered shame and pain 
because of the indifference of lukewarm adherents and the 
mistakes of misguided zealots. Much of the history of the 
Christian Church is written in blood, and all its records are 
decorated with tears and crosses. Misunderstood, misrep- 
resented, and maligned, the Church of Christ has always 
been challenged by antagonistic influences. 


Entirely Condemned 
Today there are many who would have us believe that 
Christianity has run its course, that it is no longer neces- 


[Part of a very pendent address that was presented by Dr. Long 
during the convention of the American Federation of Lutheran Brother- 
hoods, October 11-13, Detroit, Michigan. Readers should note his three- 
part definition of fellowship: it is in faith, in suffering, and in mutual 
encouragement, ] 


sary, that it is an enslavement of the free man. According 
to their views the world would be better off without religion 
and the church. One modern writer has recently said, ~ 
“Christianity was the unhappy interruption of progress. It 
had been better for humanity if Marcus Aurelius had ex- 
terminated Christianity and allowed Greek thought to leaven 
and purify the pagan world.” It has always been thus. 
These things are not peculiar to our time. Ridicule and 
criticism of those things which Christianty teaches, and 
hatred and volence toward the followers of Christ are as 
old as the Christian Church itself. From the days of Jesus, 
the founder of the Church, Who endured the contradiction 
of sinners in the highest degree, there has been a continual 
conflict. Enemies within and without the gates have sought 
to destroy the Church, yet “the gates of hell have not pre- 
vailed against her.” 

There ought to be no undue alarm or consternation now, 
if we find powerful movements and insidious influences ar- 
rayed against Christianity. As long as Christianity is Chris- 
tian it will be in conflict with the wisdom of this world for 
“the preaching of the cross is to them that perish foolish- 
ness.” When Christianity meets no opposition and encounters 
no foes it is primary evidence that it has forgotten its fun- 
damental purpose and is faithless to its divine mission. 


The Lutheran Share 
The Lutheran Church of the world is an important and 
large part of Christianity. According to the latest reliable 
figures, more than eighty million people are marching under 
the banner of the Church of the Reformation. They are 
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found in every land and clime of the world. They speak 
many different languages. As a matter of fact, here in Amer- 
ica the Lutheran Church preaches the Gospel in more than 
twenty-five different languages. Luther’s Catechism has 
been translated into 160 languages, and it is safe to say 
that the Lutheran Church of the world preaches the Gospel 
regularly in more than 100 different languages and dialects. 
The Lutheran Church of the world has various forms of 
organization, and it uses various forms of worship and has 
many different customs. In short, the Lutherans of the world 
have a manifold character. Yet, I am to speak to you on 
Lutheran World Fellowship. 

The word “fellowship” has several different meanings. 
I am using it here in the sense of comradeship and com- 
panionship, and not in that sense in which it is so often 
used in our circles. There is a bond of unity between the 
Lutherans of the world which draws them together. It is 
not merely a common name which constitutes this fellowship. 


Organization Extended 


Wherein does the fellowship of the Lutherans of the world 
consist? 

In answer to that question we may say first of all that it 
is a fellowship of a common faith. When the first Lutheran 
World Convention met in Eisenach in 1923 it was discovered 
that there was a unity of spirit and inner life existing among 
the Lutherans of the world in spite of their many diversities. 
This is attested by the unanimously adopted doctrinal state- 
ment at that convention which reads as follows: “The Lu- 
theran World Convention acknowledges the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments as the only source and 
the infallible norm of all church teachings and practice, and 
sees in the Lutheran. Confessions, especially the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Small Catechism, a pure 
exposition of the word of God.” It is a common faith which 
binds the Lutherans of the world together, a common faith 
in the Holy Scriptures, a common faith as exhibited in 
the Lutheran Confession. This common faith which has 
always existed was rediscovered when the first Lutheran 
World Convention met in Eisenach in 1923. In a review of 
that convention, the minutes definitely state that this essen- 
tial unity was profoundly felt throughout the convention 
and was regarded as of greater importance than any external 
union could be. 

When, six years later, representatives of the Lutheran 
churches of the world met in Copenhagen in 1929, they em- 
phatically expressed their unchanged adherence to the Holy 
Scriptures and the Lutheran Confession. The purpose of 
the Lutheran World Convention as conceived and defined 
in the second meeting at Copenhagen included the discovery 
and furtherance of existing unity in the faith among the 
Evangelical Lutheran churches throughout the earth for the 
promotion of conscious Lutheran unity and solidarity; the 
maintenance of a single agency for the discharge of common 
responsibilities in the international sphere which may be 
assigned to it from time to time in relation to migrating 
Lutherans, foreign missions, etc.; the relief and strengthen- 
ing of the weak, suffering, and endangered Lutheran 
churches of the ‘world; and the exchange of theological 
thought. In the interests of promoting the unity of the 
Lutheran Church, the Copenhagen Convention passed a 
resolution stating, “This, the second Lutheran World Con- 
vention, regards the present unity in faith and confession 
as the only right ground for the fellowship of the different 
Lutheran churches, and since it regards the living testimony 
concerning this common faith as the most important and 
in fact the only practical means of furthering the conscious- 
ness of this unity, it is recommended that the Executive 
Committee adopt measures through which the different 
church bodies may more intimately learn of the faith, life 
and conditions of other Lutheran bodies so that personal 
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testimony may be employed for common instruction and 
admonition.” 

The third Lutheran World Convention in Paris in 1935 
indicated very definitely that it wished to continue in the 
furtherance of unity among the Lutheran churches of the 
world, and furthermore that it desired to promulgate the 
truth of God’s word as confessed and taught in the Lutheran 
Confession by a more intensive and extensive witness- 
bearing on the part of all Lutherans. It will be seen that 
in all three of these conventions the question of the unity 
and the solidarity of the Lutherans of the world was given 
particular attention. 


Faith 


If we now ask what is the purpose of this greater unity 
and solidarity among the Lutheran churches of the world 
we shall have to answer, first of all, that it is certainly not 
intended to be a display of size and achievement. Nor is 
it the purpose of the Lutheran World Convention to solidify 
the Lutherans of the world to advance political theories and 
secular movements. These have been repudiated from the 
very beginning. Neither is there any intention to create a 
great international organization or a super-church that shall 
in some respects rival other great world church organiza- 
tions. It is necessary at this point also to say that ecumenical 
Lutheranism is not identical with German Lutheranism. 
The fact that Luther was a German has led some people 
to believe that the Lutheran Church is the same as German 
Christianity. Its early spread through the Scandinavian 
countries and the smaller countries of the East, as well as 
its planting in America, and now in all parts of the world, 
plainly indicate that Lutheranism is not synonymous with 
German Christianity. We need to emphasize this very fact 
at this very time. The real purpose of this effort to solidify 
the Lutheran Church of the world is first of all for mutual 
and inner strengthening. This can best be accomplished by 
frequent conference and free intercourse among the Lutheran 
peoples of the world and also through the exchange of 
thought by which it will be possible to effect a greater co- 


ordination and co-operation of effort in all those things which 


pertain to the progress of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Suffering 


The Lutheran World Fellowship consists not only in the 
fellowship of a common faith but also in the fellowship of 
a common suffering. Along with the purpose to cultivate a 
sense of common interest among the Lutherans of the world 
must also go the ministry of merciful relief and mutual 
assistance. All our claims to ecumenical character would 
seem empty and vain if they did not include the respon- 
sibility of aiding one another in times of distress. In the 
world there are Lutherans who are being persecuted and 
who are in great danger both physically and spiritually. 
This was forcibly brought to the attention of the Lutherans 
of America at the close of the World War, about the time 
when the National Lutheran Council was organized and 
when a commission was sent to Europe to investigate and 
inquire into the conditions among our brethren. One of the 
finest records in the history of the Lutherans of America 
is that ministry of relief which was extended to our suffering 
brethren in all parts of Europe. Whether they belonged to 
those countries with which we were allied in the war, or 
whether they belonged to those powers that were arrayed 
against us made no difference to Christian love and the 
fellowship of suffering. The bond of sympathy existing be- 
tween the Lutherans of the world was able to transcend all 
the barriers of hate and nationality that had been empha- 
sized during the great World War. 

Although this work was initiated by the Lutherans of 
America through their common agency, the National Lu- 
theran Council, it was assumed by the Lutheran World 

(Continued on page 11) 
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By PRESIDENT LUTHER D. REED, Philadelphia Theological Seminary 


WE May employ a musical symbol as we suggest the fun- 
damental importance of “the common chord” of the spir- 
itual life. Other qualities and activities will fill the scale, 
but the tonic, the third and the fifth in this chord establish 
its character and sound its key. The tonic is the spirit of 
faith; the third the spirit of worship; the fifth the spirit of 
consecrated endeavor. 


The Spirit of Faith 

The spirit of faith is the spirit of an active, living trust in 
God as revealed to us in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
church is important not as an organization but as “the Com- 
munion of Saints,” the Body of Christ, continuing His life 
in the world and demonstrating and proclaiming this Gospel. 
The seminary exists primarily not for the sake of the church 
but for the sake of the Gospel. 

Lutheranism is essentially a conception of the Gospel. 
Luther was first of all a religious genius and secondarily 
a reformer. His prophetic, almost apostolic, powers pene- 
trated to the heart of the Scriptures and proposed a point 
of view and a principle of interpretation which Lutheran- 
ism cherishes and expounds. Adherence to the Lutheran 
Confessions is simply a manifestation of a deeper loyalty 
to the Gospel. 

Our seminaries, no matter how simple or how elaborate 
their offerings, must give their students a clear conception 
of the essentials of Christian belief. Dr. William Adams 
Brown at a conference of representatives of theological 
schools in Toronto a year or so ago expressed his fear that 
some of our larger institutions, because of over specializa- 
tion particularly, are sending men into the ministry “without 
the whole Gospel.” May not all of us need this warning? 
We must specialize; we must train in methods. In addition 
to this—or rather as a foundation for scholarly mastery of 
Greek, Church History and Dogmatics; for perfected tech- 
nique in Homiletics, Catechetics, and Liturgics—the sem- 
inary must sound the tonic. Before men can either worship 
or work, and before they can teach others to worship or 
work in the church, they must themselves possess the faith 
of the church. The seminary dare not send men into the 
ministry with no better faith than faith in themselves or 
confidence in the church and its collective powers. 


The Spirit of Worship 

If faith is the tonic, worship is the “third” in our spiritual 
triad. Participation in common worship is so essential that 
Baron Von Hugel is justified in saying that organized Chris- 
tianity could not long endure without it. Worship is faith 
breathing; when breathing ceases, the body dies. Worship 
establishes us in conscious fellowship with God and with 
our fellow believers of all time. Without such fellowship we 
are alone in a vast and meaningless universe bewildered by 
a multitude of digressive influence. 

We need not remind you of the current interest in this 
subject. Thoughtful men everywhere are less trustful of 
themselves and of human powers and more content to wait 
upon God. In the free churches the liturgical movement 
seeks to recover lost qualities of reverence, dignity, beauty, 
and to promote an “awareness of the Presence of God.” 
The liturgical churches are studying the deeper meanings 
of inherited forms. The Roman Church is departing from 


medieval principles and following, as the Reformers did, 
the Early Church in encouraging active participation by the - 
people themselves in worship. The Anglican Church has 
recently completed important revisions of its Prayer Books 
in England, Scotland, Canada and the United States. In the 
Lutheran Church, as in the Anglican communion, the litur- 
gical revival which began more than a century ago is not a 
spent force. 

Luther and his associates were deeply concerned with 
purifying and promoting public worship. Luther was a less 
proficient musician than Zwingli but he promulgated a 
principle ever cherished by his followers when he said that 
he “would not banish all art from the church but would 
gladly see it, especially music, in the service of God, Who 
had created it.” A great Lutheran leader of our own time, 
the late Archbishop Soederblom, expressed his veneration 
of the spiritual quality of Bach’s music in the St. Matthew 
Passion and the B Minor Mass, by calling these the “Fifth 
Gospel.” 

Not Form, but Spirit 

The point which concerns us at present is not our desire 
to promote the study of liturgics as such, but our desire to 
cultivate in the seminary community the spirit of worship 
as a fundamental quality of the spiritual life. Here, if any- 
where, the life of prayer should be fostered. Private devo- 
tion must be maintained and acquaintance with the finest 
devotional literature cultivated. Here also the church’s ideals 
and its most beautiful forms of common worship should be 
made real, attractive and powerful. [Reverence and the 
sense of corporate action and of corporate blessing in this 
great transaction should be a daily possession on the part 
of students and professors alike. ] 

The Lutheran Church in America as a whole now of- 
ficially endorses the doctrinal and the liturgical positions 
advocated by the founders of the Philadelphia Seminary. 
Doctrinally our pastors and congregations have a good un- 
derstanding of historic Lutheran principles and _ beliefs. 
Liturgically there has been a gratifying advance in the 
attainments of services of churchly dignity and beauty which 
are unifying and strengthening the church. There is, how- 
ever, a better understanding of our historic, doctrinal posi- 
tion than of our liturgical heritage. Much remains to be 
done in the spheres of church order, architecture, liturgical 
practice, and church music before we can know the rich- 
ness and consistency of liturgical worship enjoyed by Lu- 
theran congregations everywhere in the cities and larger 
towns.of Germany and Scandinavia in the sixteenth century. 

It may be important at this time, when exaggerated em- 
phasis is occasionally placed upon the externals of worship 
and the accumulation of liturgical detail, to assure the 
church not only that these subjects will receive adequate 
attention at Mt. Airy in the future, but that the good judg- 
ment and sense of proportion which have characterized 
liturgical life and leadership here from the beginning, will 
continue to provide a balanced and reasonable program. 


The Spirit of Consecration 
The “fifth” in the common chord is the spirit of consecra- 
tion. The men who come from our colleges and universities 
bring with them varied temperaments and outlooks upon 
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life. The matter-of-fact person, the drifter who lives spir- 
itually on unearned capital inherited from the fathers, is 
one problem. If nothing is done for him he will pass through 
the seminary with as little serious effort as possible and 
join the company of comfortable parsons who perform their 
parish duties regularly and receive their salary checks in 
like manner. The brilliant scholar who comes saturated with 
philosophy, psychology, and the wisdom of the schools, and 
who believes that all solutions are merely matters of in- 
tellect, is another problem. The eager youth who sees every- 
thing in terms of action and the promotion of “causes,” and 
who would take the Kingdom of God by force, is a third 
problem. Augustine’s words, “unto Him Who is everywhere 
we come by love and not by navigation,” is as yet incom- 
prehensible to him. 

Something must be done to help all these aspirants for 
the ministry achieve that personal trust in God, that fellow- 
ship with Him and His church, and the willingness to spend 
and be spent without which they will not make able min- 
isters of Christ. To accomplish this we, and they, must 
learn, as William Temple says, “to go to school not with the 
philosophers, but with the saints.” We, and they, must 
learn to cleanse mind and soul and body through prayer 
quite as much as through thought. We, and they, must, as 
Evelyn Underhill suggests, sing the great hymns of the 
church that begin with “Veni’—“Come, Holy Ghost, Our 
Souls Inspire.” We must pray the great prayers of the 
church and ask that the Divine energy be manifest in our 
lives: “Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration 
of Thy Holy Spirit.” 
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Power and Ardor 

I am not suggesting mere mysticism or a purely passive 
view of life as an ideal for vigorous youth. I am calling 
attention to the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit and 
to Luther’s explanation of the Third Article of the Creed. 
Only by supplication and purification can we hope to have 
the indwelling Spirit of God and to obtain the spiritual 
strength we need. “Ye shall receive power after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you.” Mere activity and busy- 
ness are of little worth. What counts is divinely directed en- 
deavor within the sphere of our Christian vocation. The 
soul that surrenders self to the Almighty Spirit and then 
throws itself into the struggle of life with the ardor and 
abandon of an athlete in a tournament or a soldier in battle 
is truly consecrated and achieves spiritual power. In this 
paradox is hidden the key to the treasury of faith and the 
armory of God. 

By precept, by example, by enveloping the daily routine 
in an atmosphere of spiritual sincerity we must convince 
our students that the real power of Christianity is its spir- 
itual power; that the strong men of God in every age—(the 
great preachers, evangelists, missionaries, theologians, teach- 
ers, and administrators)—have been men of faith, prayer 
and consecration; and that the main interests in our lives 
must be religious and not secular. Woe unto us if we do 
not meet this necessity and this opportunity in the seminary. 
What shall it profit us or the church if we promote scholar- 
ship, perfect techniques, and yet send men forth equipped 
only to practice a profession, but unable to fulfill the calling 
of the holy ministry? 


PILLOWS OR PILLARS? 


From a Sermon of Dedication* 


By THE Rey. Date C. REcKEr, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


I am here today not only to preach to you, but to con- 
gratulate you on the completion of this beautifully con- 
structed and well-equipped building. As in every other pro- 
gressive enterprise, it stands as a monument to those who 
realize that “there followeth after me today a youth whose 
feet will pass this way.” There is nothing nobler in this life 
than removing the obstacles and pitfalls from the pathway 
of others. Jesus speaks of great rewards when He says, 
“Whosoever believes and teaches one of the least of these 
commandments shall be called greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven”—but He speaks of the dire calamity which will 
come upon those who cause a little one to stumble: “It were 
better for him that a great millstone were hanged about his 
neck and he be cast into the sea.” This is not only a pro- 
gressive enterprise but a most blessed one. 

I think today of the handicaps which church school teach- 
ers have had here in the past, but I wish to acknowledge 
the fact that fine Christian influence has been nurtured here. 
In the spirit of this occasion I wish to acknowledge the 
Christian service rendered to my own life by my teachers 
here, especially Mr. Charles Zingg and Mr. Fred Sherman. 
Good work has been done here in the past, but we look for 
better work in the future. One can occasionally cross a 
stream on the rocks, or even swing across the chasm on the 
branches of trees, as Daniel Boone did when pursued by the 
Indians; but either is dangerous to life. How much better 
that you have now built a bigger and stronger bridge. You 


* The occasion of this discourse was the dedicatory service of a parish 
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have done it because you know that life is precious and that 
Christian character is the backbone of worth-while living. 
Now you are better equipped to serve the Christian life and 
needs of this generation. I congratulate you in it. I rep- 
resent just another picture in the drama, “Born thirty years 
too soon.” 

A Well-known Dreamer ; 

There are certain things which this occasion brings to 
mind and certain challenges which it presents. I would like 
to have you think with me today of a young man who lived 
centuries ago and under vastly different circumstances. His 
temple of worship was the great out-of-doors and his altar 
was made of stones. But we can learn lessons from him 
because his God is our God and he was as human and sinful 
as we are. That young man’s name was Jacob. As our scene 
opens he was fleeing from the wrath of his brother, Esau, 
whom he had defrauded. He, too, came at evening to a 
lonely spot far from home and in a foreign land. That 
night he made his bed upon the ground and took a stone 
for his pillow. With such a bed it is no wonder that he 
dreamed; but he had wonderful and glorious dreams. He 
dreamed of a ladder to heaven, of angels ascending and 
descending upon it. He saw the Lord standing at the top 
making wonderful promises concerning his future, promises 
that the land upon which he lay would be his, that his 
progeny would be as the sands of the sea in number, and 
that the Lord would protect him wherever he went. It was 
the vision of the future Israel. 

Jacob was not the first nor the last to dream, nor was he 
the last to experience a dream which came true. We have 
come here today to dedicate a dream which came true. I 
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hope that our convictions today are the same as those of 
Jacob when he awoke from his dream. Those convictions 
were two: the first, “Surely the Lord is in this place; and 
I knew it not.” Let me say that God is in a lot of places in 
which we do not expect Him to be. We learn from the 
catechism that God is omnipresent, that He is everywhere. 
We believe that truth in a hazy sort of way, but very few 
people live upon it as a controlling conviction of life. With 
that conviction in our minds, most of our worry, anxiety 
and fretting would cease. With that conviction in our hearts 
most of our secret and tricky sins would be stifled. Yes, if 
that were the conviction of your life and my life our lives 
would be tremendously changed as we see Jacob’s life was. 
But even though we may not be living on that conviction 
we would say today, “Surely the Lord is in this place.” We 
have the promise of Jesus that where two or three are gath- 
ered together in His name, He will be in the midst of them. 
Surely where His word is preached and taught He is ever 
present with His grace and blessing. We can say with Jacob 
today, “Surely the Lord is in this place.” 


Gates from God’s Word 


The second conviction which became a controlling in- 
fluence in Jacob’s life was this: “This is the house of God, 
this is the gate of heaven.” That is what he said concerning 
a place out in the desert plains. We would agree with him 
and say today that wherever God’s Word is rightly taught 
and the sacraments rightly administered, there is not only 
the house of God but the very gateway to heaven. Too often 
we limit God because we are so limited. I believe that every 
event in life may become a gateway to heaven. There are 
hinges on every circumstance which may open into a bless- 
ing. There is a sign on a road near Warren, Ohio, which 
says, “This is the center of the world; you can start from 
here and go anywhere.” Just so, no matter where we are, 
our Lord is near, He can be at the center of every experi- 
ence of life. 

Now these facts were brought to Jacob’s mind in such a 
dramatic and convincing way that he felt that he must do 
something about them. Let us see what he did. We read in 
Genesis 28: 18, which is our text, “And Jacob rose up early 
in the morning, and took the stone that he had put for his 
pillow, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil on the top 
of it.’ Jacob took his pillow and made a pillar of it. That 
is symbolical of the change that came over Jacob’s life. It 
is symbolical of the change in every life which is thoroughly 
convinced of God’s presence. Let us think for a moment of 
the difference between a pillow and a pillar. A pillow is 
something placed for comfort, something which should min- 
ister to our welfare, a personal and rather selfish thing. In 
contrast, a pillar is not a selfish thing but a serviceable thing. 
It is a support for other things. But there is another dif- 
ference which is most significant; a pillow lies down, a pillar 
stands up. I say this symbolizes a change which took place 
in Jacoh’s life. 


The Untried Class of People 


We find people in every progressive endeavor who re- 
semble one or the other of these. There are those who are 
continually neglecting their duties and responsibilities, peo- 
ple who never pull their share of the load, people who are 
always lying down on the job. They are the pillow type of 
people. These are the people who have never felt the touch 
of God upon them. They have never felt the challenge of 
the goodness of God and the cross of Christ. The presence 
of God is not a controlling conviction of their lives. They 
have not been convinced that they stand at the gate of 
heaven, that heavenly opportunities for service and sac- 
rifice are always near. When convinced of this fact they 
will become pillars standing and supporting that which is 
precious and progressive, that which is good and godly. The 
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poetess has said that there are just two kinds of people in 
the world today, and after considering several groupings 
she writes: 


“Now, the two kinds of people on earth I mean 
Are the people who lift and the people who lean.” 


Yes, there are the pillow kind and the pillar kind. Nat- 
urally everyone would belong to the pillow kind; easy-going, 
selfish, careful of self and careless of others. But this man 
is convicted of the presence and partnership of God. He 
comes to feel with the Apostle Paul that he is a co-worker 
with God in a great enterprise. He becomes a pillar, sup- 
porting the best and most beautiful things in this life. He 
finds gates of heavenly opportunities for service opening 
all about him. 

I like to think of Jesus saying, “Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me; for my yoke is easy and my burden is 
light,’ and meaning that in partnership with Him we have 
the lighter part of the load. When we are yoked with Him 
all burdens are lighter. It is a most blessed partnership. 
When you pull with the great powers that be, you stand as a 
pillar with all the other supporting influences of the world. 

You have built a building; in so doing some of you have 
been pillars while others lay down on the job. This building 
is symbolical of a greater task which it will help you to per- 
form, that is the task of building character in this com- 
munity. Building noble lives is the greatest task in the 
world; it is building for eternity. I wonder today if each one 
here would be counted as a pillar in this great enterprise. 
Are you making it easier for others to live their best? Are 
you by your conduct and attitudes in life helping others 
to meet the highest challenges of life? Are you trying to 
remove the stumbling blocks and close up the pitfalls? Are 
you encouraging others to do their best? Are you encourag- 
ing others and strengthening them in their church life by 
being an example? Are you in reality a pillar Christian or 
a pillow Christian? : 


DR. ERNEST McCAULEY WRITES 


ALL ALONE in the world a little boy stepped off the boat 
in New York. Father and mother dead, he had no friend to 
look to for advice or help. He cast about the great city, and 
the new world, for work. It was hard going, but he per- 
severed and worked and smiled. He always had his mind 
on the fortune he was going to make and the happy home 
he was going to establish. He toiled and smiled. He had 
learned in faraway England that no matter how dark the 
day, “The Lord was his Light and his Salvation.” Hard- 
ships and heartaches were easy to bear—he had his eye on 
the future with all its wondrous possibilities. In the Light 
by which he walked he saw ahead a fortune, a happy home 
and a good wife. They all came. Now he is well “down the 
sunset side” and is waiting and smiling for the next move— 
into the “mansions which are prepared” for him. He knows 
what St. Paul meant—“present sufferings are not to be com- 
pared with future glory.” Do you know? 


TOO CONFIDENT 


I HAvE lost several young friends in the past few years. 
They were killed—physically. All of them lost their lives 
because they did not see or fear danger, nor take advice. 
One young friend warned of lurking danger, threw back his 
shoulders and said, “T’ll be there when they get me.” They 
got him—the highwaymen. Three weeks afterwards they 
found his lifeless body. 

It is worse yet to be killed spiritually. The highwayman 
of souls is after you. He lurks around every dark corner of 
your path. If you don’t get him, he will get you. Don’t be 
foolish. Take St. Peter’s advice—“Be sober, be vigilant.” 
Travel under God’s vise.—Parish Bulletin. 
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IN BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


U. L. C. A. Pastors and Delegates of Congregations 
Using German Confront Serious Problems 


Reported by the Rev. Paul Schmieder, Rochester, New York 


Every two years the Committee on German Interests of 
the U. L. C. A., by authority of the Executive Board, ar- 
ranges for a meeting of the General German Conference. 
This conference is made up of pastors and delegates of con- 
gregations in the U. L. C. A. using the German language. 
The purpose of these meetings is to discuss the problems 
_and needs which arise in our German and German-English 
congregations and to make the necessary recommendations 
to the Church for their solution. Since at least nineteen out 
of every 100 pastors of our church still use, in part at least, 
the German language in their pastoral work, there is good 
reason for meeting together for counsel and encouragement. 


Pastor Kraeling Host 

The eleventh biennial General German Conference was 
held October 3 and 4 in Zion Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
E. J. C. Kraeling, D.D., pastor, and the Rev. E. G. H. 
Kraeling, Ph.D., assistant pastor. Pastors and delegates from 
at least eight of the constituent synods of the U. L. C. A. 
were present, assuring a fair cross section of the German 
interests in our United Lutheran Church. The pastor and 
members of the church council of Zion were on hand to 
extend a warm welcome to the members of the Conference. 

Dr. Kraeling, Sr., the chairman of the Committee on Ger- 
man Interests of the U. L. C. A. and for more than fifty 
years the loved and revered pastor ‘of Zion, preached the 
opening sermon. It was an eloquent message on “The Glory 
of the Church”—(Song of Solomon 6:10) “She is fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with 
banners.” 

Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the U. L. C. A., addressed 
the Conference at the opening session. The sincerity of his 
words indicated his appreciation of the difficulties under 
which many of the brethren must carry on their work in 
these troubled days. He also called attention to the serious 
emergency which has arisen in the mission fields of the 
German Mission Societies and pointed out the need for 
united action of World Lutheranism. Our special concern 
should include the Gossner Mission in India, toward which 
covetous eyes are turning. : 

Thomas Hartig, D.D., of Winnipeg, president of the Mani- 
toba Synod, presented the greetings of the brethren of West- 
ern Canada who are still speaking of the meeting of the 
Conference in their midst at Edmonton two years ago. He 
also expressed the thanks of many brethren for the financial 
help given their congregations by congregations in the East 
when great economic distress confronted them. 


Committees Report Recommendations 

Dr. C. R. Tappert of Philadelphia reported on German 
literature available for the use of German congregations and 
Sunday schools. Materials for Sunday school instruction 
were placed on display. There is not much new material. 
The ever-decreasing demand does not warrant the prepara- 
tion and production of new Sunday school literature in the 
German language. The question remains, whether financial 
considerations should determine the policy of the churca 
in the face of such a problem. The Church has partly an- 
swered this question in its manner of handling the church 
paper deficits. It subsidizes its official organs. 

Dr. Tappert also spoke of the importance of the German 
church paper for the German congregations and pointed 
out to the pastors that they are overlooking their best help- 
ers if they neglect the dissemination of the official papers. 

The topic, “The German Church on the Radio,” was pre- 
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sented by the Rev. Kurt B. Molzahn of Philadelphia. Radio 
preaching has its joys, but also its discouragements. The 
importance of a German devotional hour on the radio was 
emphasized by the speaker. He gave striking examples of 
the blessing that can result from such services. The radio 
preacher gains entrance into homes which otherwise would 
be closed to him. And who can measure the power of the 
preached Word as it enters a home via the radio? 


Dr. Martin Schroeder’s Message 

Martin Schroeder, D.D., of Lincoln, Nebr., presented a 
vivid picture of “The German Tasks in Rural Districts.” 
He spoke of the trials and difficulties and problems of Ger- 
man church work in a synod that is largely rural and 
pointed out the tasks that grow out of such experiences. The 
address led to a better understanding and to a greater ap- 
preciation of the difficulties under which our brethren in 
the rural districts of the West must labor. 

The third paper on the program was presented by Dr. 
L. A. Fritsch of Youngstown, Ohio. His subject was, “The 
Cultural Influences of the German Lutherans in American 
Life.” In a masterful manner the speaker traced the part 
played by German Lutherans in the building of our nation 
from pre-Revolutionary days to the present. By action of 
the Conference this address will be published. It will be 
good reading for those engaged in German church work 
but are discouraged because of the many difficulties en- 
countered and because it often appears so futile. It will 
help them to realize that they too, in their way, are also 
contributing to the structure of American life. 

Pastor Robert Ischinger of Reading, Pa., reporting on 
“Missionary Opportunities,’ gave high praise to the work 
of the Board of American Missions. Special mention was 
made of their care of and concern for the German missions 
on the territory of the U. L. C. A. He stated that the Board 
at all times proved itself ready and eager to investigate any 
promising field to which their attention was called. 


Bi-lingual Pastors 


The Rev. F. O. Evers and Dr. E. A. Tappert reported for 
the Committee on Ministerial Education and Supply. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult to supply bi-lingual congre- 
gations with pastors. The result is that we find congrega- 
tion after congregation discontinuing their German services. 
This leaves a portion of the membership of such a congre- 
gation without pastoral services in the language in which 
they worship. It is unfair, for they are usually the old 
members who founded and built the church which the gen- 
eration of today enjoys. But beside being unfair it is morally 
wrong, unchristian, un-Lutheran not to present the Gospel 
to these folks in the language of their heart. We must not 
take the Gospel away from those who are willing to receive it. 

The committee reported a twofold solution to the prob- 
lem: 1. Especially qualified students have been sent to 
Germany as exchange students to become acquainted with 
the cultural and religious background of the people they 
desire to serve in the German and German-English con- 
gregations. 2. Lutheran refugee pastors and students who 
show an aptitude for the learning of English are being 
prepared for service in our country. Both plans have 
already proved themselves practical. 

This Conference report should also make mention of the 
fine evening of Christian fellowship around the dinner 
board provided by the Frauen Verein of Zion. The presence 
of not only the pastor of Zion, but also of the whole church 
council, gave that touch of real hospitality which is char- 
acteristic of Zion Church, Brooklyn. Musical numbers and 
after dinner speeches of a high order and the gracious 
presence of many Pfarrfrauen made the evening complete. 

The president, Dr. C. R. Tappert, presided at all the 
sessions and Dr. William Herrmann recorded all proceedings. 
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AMONG OUR EXCHANGES 


What Other Church Papers Offer Their Readers 


The Christian, a twenty-four-page weekly published in 
London, England, comments editorially in its October 5 
issue on the arrangement entered into by the Russian and 
German governments, interpreting it as more advantageous 
to Russia than to Germany. The refusal of Great Britain 
to quit fighting before restoring independence to Poland 
and perhaps to Czecho-Slovakia is approved. 

What interested us was the situation the war has brought 
upon missionary activities by English churches. One realizes 
the prompt curtailment of the support given them when 
he reads the “ads” which The Christian carries. We quote 
three that seem to us typical. The first concerns old people: 


“Our old folk are being evacuated to places of safety. 

“The generosity of many readers of The Christian has enabled 
us to provide accommodation in safe areas for a large number 
of our aged men and women—all of them very poor. 

“Will you help to send others? We have a long waiting list. 

“Parcels of serviceable clothing for men, women, or children 
will always be very useful to us.” 


The London Mission quite frankly states its case and the 
cause it serves as follows: 


“The London Mission (founded 1885) needs your help. 

“It has 26 branches, over 100 centres, 80 ministers, and a great 
army of lay agents, deaconesses, sisters and doctors, all of whom 
are working to bring the touch of Christ to the people and to 
make endurable the lives of those who turn to them for help. 

“War conditions afford many new opportunities of service, and 
impose heavy additional strain on our finances. 

“We need £50,000 per annum to meet current expenditure. 
Please send a gift.” 


Anti-Semitism 


There has been a considerable degree of missioning among 
Jews and the effects of Anti-Semitism are deemed a call 
for enlarging refugee work. An “ad” reads: 


“REFUGEE Work ENLARGED 

“The reports from Poland of homes destroyed, houses bombed 
and burnt to the ground; the accounts of the wounded and the 
dying, the flight of the homeless and terror-stricken women and 
children from the big Polish cities into the country and over the 
frontier into Roumania—all this human agony passing our com- 
prehension is well known. Because of this widespread suffering 
the Executive Committee of the International Hebrew Christian 
Alliance have decided to enlarge the scope of their relief work 
to include the sufferers in Poland. 

“Our German Hebrew Christian Fund, through which we have 
given relief to thousands of sufferers in Germany and Austria, 
will be known hereafter as the Jewish Christian Refugee Fund. 
From this Fund we will continue to support the Hebrew Chris- 
tian Refugees under our care in Great Britain, and undertake 
the relief of the appalling sufferings of Jewish Christians in 
Poland and those who have fled from Poland into Roumania. At 
no time have sufferings of Jews and Jewish Christians. been on 
a wider scale. Please pray for us and help us.” 


War-endangered Children 


One of the most penetrating appeals is that of the Cam- 
paigners’ Movement in behalf of the children that were 
“evacuated” from cities and other danger spots to be safe 
from air and gas attacks. This society’s “ad” reads: 


“The Evacuated Child—the Crisis of the Moment. 

“Taken by the thousands from their Sunday schools and Bible 
classes they present, in the 1,200 centres to which they have 
been sent the church’s greatest opportunity and gravest danger. 
Shall they, in a few weeks, drift into habits of irreligion, and 
later into paganism? 


“The church’s aim—ideal—must surely be: Every evacuated 


‘child somehow—somewhere—contacted for Christ. 


“The Campaigners’ Movement (Incorporated) offers itself as a 
liaison between evacuated and receptionist areas. Will you help? 

“J. Clergy anxious over non-contacted evacuated children. 
II. Christians in receptionist areas, who are willing to help in the 
work of contacting. III. Christians (in this case definitely Evan- 
gelical) willing to form war-time (non-uniformed) clans of cam- 
paigners to reach and hold the children should apply without 
delay to the headquarters of the movement.” 


Certainly some sections of the Christian churches of Great 
Britain are alive to the needs of their people in these days 


of trial. 
DEMOCRACY’S VALUE 

Somewhat illogically, it seems to us, The Living Church 
(Episcopal) in its issue of October 18, comments on the 
efforts of America to achieve neutrality but only as an in- 
troduction to current sins and sinners in the United States. 
The charges can be supported by reliable witnesses, but if 
America must clean house before it can set up standards of 
neutrality we suspect that a long conflict must ensue abroad 
to give us time “to put our house in order.” Domestic con- 
ditions are first described: 


“Has America panted after the dust of the earth—head of 
the poor? Read ‘Grapes of Wrath’—a novel that, for all its 
obscenities and brutality, ought to be required reading for every 
intelligent adult. It describes the trouble of a share-cropper 
family, forced off the land in the dust bowl of Oklahoma, who 
become migratory workers under subhuman conditions in Cali- 
fornia. Or go into the deep South and see the factories that have 
fled union scales and child labor restrictions. Go up into north- 
ern Michigan and see the scarred, logged-off areas where little 
baronial towns have been set up by great industrialists to take 
advantage of desperate populations, and left to desolation and 
decay when they were no longer profitable. Look, in any large 
city, at the police record of arrests for vagrancy—a breach of the 
law that consists in not having enough money for a night’s 
lodging. Look up the interest charges of banks and loan com- 
panies—4 per cent or less for the well-to-do; 36 per cent for the 
poor. Go into the Negro section of your own city and compare 
the rents there (or in other slum areas) with rents in better 
sections. They are far higher—sometimes twice as much per 
cubic foot. 

“Nor is labor without its complicity in the national sin. Torn 
by internal’ strife and riddled by incompetent and self-seeking 
leadership, the labor unions, once the white hope of the honest 
working man, have in many instances become another burden 
upon his back. Labor, as well as capital, needs to grow mightily 
in the direction of true industrial democracy.” 


Our foreign policies are not particularly just and equitable 
according to the editorialist in Living Church. He observes: 


“Nor has our national record in foreign affairs been altogether 
untainted by this disease (greed). Not always has Latin America 
considered us as the good neighbor. Colombia has not forgotten 
that Panama was lost to her by a rebellion fomented by the 
northern power that wanted canal rights in her territory. Haiti 
and Nicaragua still recall the United States marines that were 
the decisive factors in their internal politics for so many years. 
It cannot be denied that national self-interest, which is another 
name for corporate greed, has more than once been the dom- 
inating force in our relation to the weaker nations that we have 
taken under our not always benevolent protection. 

“And what of Germany? Are we without responsibility for the 
evil of Naziism with which she is afflicted? Impoverished first 
by war losses and then by the unending drain of reparations, the 
democratic German government of the twenties nevertheless 
attempted as long as possible to bolster up the nation’s economy 
by every method: known to either Republican or Democrat in 
the United States. .Unemployment insurance, old age benefits, 


- relief on an ever wider scale, subsidies of business and industry 
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and shipping, all proved unavailing. If you want to know why 
democracy fell in Germany, read (or re-read) ‘Little Man, What 
Now?’ Naziism did not come in until the German people had 
been profoundly disillusioned by the kind of democracy that they 
had. A hungry, disillusioned man would rather eat than vote or 
talk—or even pray. It happened in Germany. It can happen here.” 


Church Journals 


Far enough away from both war and neutrality to avoid 
contagion from either is an article in Zion’s Herald (Meth- 
odist) which speaks plainly about religious journalism. 
“Some leaders,” the article states, “have stoutly asserted 
that a church paper must be developed which shall meet 
the demands of ‘the laymen.’” We quote further: 


“Heretofore, runs the argument, Methodist weeklies have been 
edited too largely for the preachers, and have carried too much 
theological material, news of conferences and boards, book re- 
views, and propaganda releases for missionary, educational, and 
charitable institutions. What ‘the laymen’ want, we are told, is 
a snappy sheet like The Saturday Evening Post, with plenty of 
pictures. Time and Life are held up as models. There is not an 
editor in any of the nearly two hundred denominations in Amer- 
ica who does not have to face this criticism. He is continually 
told that his paper is ‘too highbrow.’ ” 


But “which laymen’? the editorialist continues, and then 
proceeds to point to the diversity of tastes, professions, 
callings and labors of a church paper’s subscribers. Again 
we quote: 


“Which laymen? In the constituency of every religious journal 
there is a wide variety of readers. There are some laymen who 
are college professors or school teachers, some who are doctors, 
some who are lawyers, some who are farmers, some who are busi- 
ness men, some who are housewives, besides not a few young 
people. Each of these classes has its peculiar interests and needs. 
A comprehenive analysis of the subscribers to church weeklies 
would show large numbers of college graduates—in the case of 
Zion’s Herald, probably more than one-third would come under 
this classification—and a few whose educational advantages have 
been exceedingly meager. Groups of laymen profoundly inter- 
ested in Bible study, church news, organizational plans, benev- 
olent enterprises, interdenominational co-operation, habitually 
read denominational weeklies ‘from cover to cover.’ Other groups 
of laymen, whose religion is in their wives’ names, find these 
same papers ‘dry and uninteresting.’ Which laymen?” 


After a quite incisive reference to the demand of con- 
siderable volume “for snappiness,” a writer calls for stand- 
ards of judgment. He says: 


“Central in this whole discussion of the church press is the 
pertinent question of standards and who shall fix them. It would 
be the part of great wisdom in the midst of the multiplicity of 
opinions on the subject to raise the fundamental query, ‘What is 
the business of religious journalism?’ Is it mere entertainment, 
or is it the proclamation of the full gospel and the upbuilding 
of men, women, and children in intellectual insight, in spiritual 
vision, and in practical good will. Are the church papers to lead 
or to follow in the formation of public opinion? Comparing the 
influence of the American press upon the people with that of the 
press of European countries, Morris Gilbert in his article, ‘From 
Unusually Reliable Sources,’ which appears in the September 
number of Harpers Monthly, declares, ‘The average American 
is better informed on foreign affairs than he has ever been, better 
informed than is the dweller in any other land.’ Is the religious 
press to inform or entertain? One unusually discerning lay- 
woman, speaking of the proposal for ‘one great paper’ edited for 
‘the laymen,’ said it would be ‘a pleasant sheet.’ Yes, just that— 
a pleasant sheet! There must be standards. The church press 
cannot justify itself if its mission is simply to entertain.” 


Tue LuTueran finds much in the editorial in Zion’s Herald 
that applies to conditions within the United Lutheran 
Church. When Christians realize the claims upon them 
which arise from their obligations to perform “the Lord’s 
business” their interest in the church will be enough to 
drive them not only to the reading but to the study of the 
church’s journals. May God hasten the day! 
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LUTHERAN WORLD FELLOWSHIP 
(Continued from page 5) 


Convention after its organization and since that time has 
been continued year after year in behalf of those who are 
in distress. We think, for instance, of the fate of the Lu- 
theran Church in Russia, which before the revolution num- 
bered approximately 200 pastors, serving a constituency of 
somewhere between one and two million Lutherans. Today 
these 200 pastors who two decades ago were in charge of 
the parishes, supplemented by fifty-seven additional pas- 
tors who were prepared in the Seminary in Leningrad and 
later on ordained, have practically been liquidated. We think 
of a number of churches in eastern Europe which are 
minority groups and which because of this fact and the 
national tensions that have existed have been in sore distress. 
By this fellowship of suffering it has been possible for the 
strength of the whole to be given to the weakness of the 
part. It is a fine thing to contemplate that throughout the 
world, no matter where Lutherans are found, there is this 
spirit of comradeship and companionship, of standing to- 
gether, of fellowship in suffering. As long as that spirit 
continues, we may be certain that the Lutheran World 
Fellowship of which we have been speaking will continue, 
but when the time comes—and God forbid that it should 
ever come—when we shall no longer have this fellowship 
of suffering, no longer have a feeling of sympathy for our 
brethren who are in distress, persecuted, imprisoned, exiled, 
and hunted, then the future of the Lutheran Church will 
indeed be dark. 
Encouragement 

This Lutheran World Fellowship consists not only in the 
fellowship of a common faith and in the fellowship of com- 
mon suffering but also consists in the fellowship of mutual 
encouragement. Again and again in the Lutheran World 
Convention it has been emphasized that the Lutherans must 
stand together in mutual encouragement and strengthening 
in order to offer united resistance against powerful and 
inimical movements which threaten to destroy the life of 
the Church and root out Christianity entirely. To mention 
but one example: the conflict that has been raging in the 
homeland of the Lutheran Church in Germany. This has 
been a conflict of two faiths, both of which claim dominion 
over the human soul in its relation to God. The one pre- 
supposes a collective German soul, subject only to the 
absolutism of the state; whereas the other claims that all 
men are equal before God and that the individual soul owes 
its highest allegiance to God. The Lutheran Church be- 
lieves in the sanctity of a free moral personality. This is 
the fundamental principle which was enunciated by Martin 
Luther at Worms when he said, “Here I stand, I cannot do 
otherwise, God help me!” 

I shall not enter into a discussion of the details of this 
conflict that has been raging, but simply call attention to 
the fact that through the intercourse and comradeship of 
the Lutheran World Convention our brethren in Germany 
who have been standing for these scriptural principles have 
been encouraged and strengthened. Although they were 
not in need of material help they were in need of moral 
support and that was forthcoming. 

How does the present situation affect our fellowship? What 
will be the result of the present hostility of nations upon 
the fellowship of Lutherans throughout the world? The new 
alignments, the drastic changes, the animosities and the 
hatreds which are being engendered will without doubt 
seriously disturb the friendly relations and the companion- 
ship of Lutherans throughout the world. It is a very serious 
hour in which we live, and one which must give us grave 
concern if we are aware of all its implications. Those of us 
who are intimately associated with the Lutherans of the 
world as expressed in the Lutheran World Convention can- 
not help but look upon the situation with anxiety. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


As a Gesture, the Proposed Union of the Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians was diverting to the rest of Protestantism; but 
the overtures were nevertheless a little puzzling. They 
seemed to ignore so much on both sides of historical back- 
ground and procedure that power to judge the merits of 


the plan was paralyzed for the time being. But breath has. 


come back since, and it has been occupied with words and 
feelings. There have been objections on both sides—natural 
ones and sometimes warm. The latest comments, from the 
Episcopal side, come from New York’s Bishop Manning with 
a measure of authority. Evidently he does not like the plan, 
and says vigorously that the union would be impossible 
because (1) Comity with the Presbyterians would mean for 
the Episcopalians the abandonment of that “providentially 
given middle place between the Catholic churches and the 
Protestant churches,” and consequently would not aid the 
cause of Christian reunion. (2) The terms considered are 
not in harmony with the faith of the Episcopal Church, 
which “believes in the office and functions of the priest- 
hood, and that episcopal ordination is necessary for the 
exercise of that office.” (3) The proposed’ union is am- 
biguous, since the terms used will mean one thing to the 
Presbyterians and another to the Episcopalians, especially 
with reference to the significance of ordination. (4) Its 
acceptance would split the Episcopal Church—and quite 
likely the Presbyterians, too. Evidently Bishop Manning 
thinks such a union would parallel that of the Kilkenny 
cats tied together and hung on a line. It is noticeable that 
Bishop Manning naturally, as an Episcopalian, emphasizes 
chiefly the matter of organization. However, even graver 
difficulties would arise in the field of doctrine—with respect 
to predestination, for example. If the approaches toward 
union continue they will be watched with lively and curious 
interest. 


Poverty-stricken, Dissatisfied Puerto Rico is being re- 
habilitated and placated by the enlightened methods of the 
government’s PRRA. This Resettlement Authority is like- 
wise becoming a showcase display to Central and South 
American countries of what may be accomplished by “the 
proper preservation and utilization of the soil.” On the 
strength of the reports of Pedro Escalante, a member of 
Venezuela’s Department of Agriculture and Livestock, Pres- 
ident Contreras has undertaken a similar program for agri- 
culture in that country. Hand in hand with the agricultural 
improvement of Puerto Rico, and the establishment of poul- 
try and cattle raising, has come the training of women in 
domestic pursuits, needlework, etc., and the development 
of vocational schools where children may learn trades. Puerto 
Rico is rapidly becoming too well pleased with itself to stir 
up trouble. They offer proof that service satisfies if given 
opportunity to demonstrate its fruits. 


The Troubles of the Vatican continue to multiply. The 
sudden collapse of Poland, a strongly Catholic nation, has 
thrown the church there into the maw of the atheistic Soviet 
monster. Though for the present Catholic churches in 
Soviet-controlled Polish territory may still remain open, 
their priests may not wear vestments, and the Vatican fears 
that even this concession will not last long. A still later 
report (October 17) quotes the Moscow journal of atheism, 
Bezbozhnik, as saying many priests in White Russia and 
the Ukrainian regions of Poland have been “liquidated,” to- 
gether with the churches in which they had taken refuge in 
self-defense along with “Polish officials and capitalists to 
obstruct the march of the Red Army with machine guns.” 
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But the Catholic troubles do not stop there. In the territory 
that once was “most Catholic Austria,” the followers of the 
Catholic faith must now pay for their religion, even as non- 
Catholics had been compelled to pay heretofore. The tax 
is not large, but it bears the further humiliation of having 
to be paid to a “Laymen’s Church Council” in each parish. 
Non-Catholics are naturally not likely to be overly solicitous 
about this new Catholic woe. Yet there is still another. In 
connection with the arranged removal of Germans from 
Italian-controlled Lower Tyrol, the Vatican instructed the 
priests to accompany their flocks in the migration. But now 
the Nazi government has denied the priests admission into 
Germany as “undesirable elements.” In the light of these 
events the report that the Papal “nuncios at London and 
Paris were said to be feeling out the possibility of a united 
church front with Protestants and other sects,” makes in- 
teresting reading. Under present conditions the overture is 
worth examination; in fact, it should have been considered 
long ago. But just how long would it last, once the present 
crisis of Christianity was removed, is another question. 
Maybe we Protestants are wrong, but as we read our his- 
tories agreements with the papacy are not long-lived. 


The Filipinos Are Shivering Under the thunder clouds 
piling up over the Pacific Ocean. Their fears became vocal 
(September 25) when Jose Romero, a representative of the 
Visayan (central) group of islands, called upon the National 
Assembly to re-examine the entire question of Philippine 
independence, now set for 1946. Said Romero, “We talk 
about the ignominy of slavery. We are not slaves now. We 
are free in all but form, but we may yet be slaves if we 
refuse to recognize the logic of contemporary events. .. . 
I know how much we can lose face—not only face, but body 
and soul. That is by another foreign conquest.” Romero’s 
allusion is to the nearness of Japan and her threatening 
encroachments. The National Assembly rejected Romero’s 
resolution (September 30), as was to be expected; but the 
shivers still remain, and there will be other resolutions 
offered before 1946 comes around. 


Lamaism Has Its Two Living gods again. The five-year- 
old Dalai Lama, Tanchu by name, was “discovered” in 
western China (August 21), and the road to the throne of 
his divinity in Lhasa led hundreds of miles out of the way 
to take in Chungking, nationalist China’s present capital. 
The reason is obvious. China has long claimed paramount 
influence and authority over Tibet, and this time the Dalai 
Lama (the spiritual head of Lamaism) is a Chinese boy. 
China’s devotion to the Lamaist form of Buddhism is in 
great need of reviving, and so this little staring-eyed child 
had to be exposed to the curious gaze of the people, and 
his presence enlisted for the national ends. In other words, 
just underneath the surface are the controlling political 
elements. In Tibet the Tuchen Lama, an astute and expe- 
rienced politician, will control the education of the new 
Dalai Lama for years to come. In the meantime, the Chinese 
national government needs every bit of popular favor it 
can assemble, and the age-long religious feelings of the 
people are not to be despised or neglected. Political neces- 
sity makes queer bed-fellows. No longer ago than June 18, 
1939, the remains of China’s dreaded Mongolian scourge and 
conqueror of the thirteenth century, Genghis Khan, were 
transported into a secret hiding place in westernmost China, 
from his mouldering tomb at Etshinhuro, Mongolia, to keep 
the Japanese from using his ashes to seduce the Mongolians 
with the dust of their hero from their tenuous loyalty to 
China. Strange and straggling paths they mark—from the 
poverty of a Chinese peasant child to the estate of a “living 
god” in Tibet, from a dreaded scourge to the dignity of a 
national hero, Tanchu and Genghis serve the immediate 
needs of today in the name of politics. Strange indeed are 
the uses to which superstition can be put. 
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PAUL’S BELOVED PHILIPPIANS—II 


In the Apostle’s Letter to Them Is a Formula for 
Lutheran Unity 


By the Rey. Edward W. Schramm,* Editor of “Lutheran Standard,” 
_ Columbus, Ohio 


WorK-UNITED 


WE KNow that Paul himself was a tireless worker. In 
the hour of his conversion he raised to heaven the question, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” and from that hour 
Paul’s life was given without stint or reservation to the 
service of the Lord: Through such consuming service Paul 
was brought into intimate union with Christ and with his 
brethren. 

Think, too, of the first disciples. Said Christ, Who was 
Himself the Great Worker, the Servant of God: “We must 
work the works of him that sent me, while it is day.” (John 
9: 4, A. S. V.) “We must work the works of him that sent 
me,” is the correct translation. The first disciples worked 
together with Jesus and were by this work drawn into 
closer unity with Him and with the Father. Their common 
work was a bond of union. 

Paul refers to this matter very pointedly in our letter, 
at the very beginning of which he thanks God “for your 
fellowship in the furtherance of the Gospel from the first 
day until now’ (1:5). The expression “fellowship” 
(koinonia) might be translated “mutual participation” or 


“united work.” Paul loved to refer to his “fellow workers,” 


to those who “labored with him in the Gospel.” 


Again Work Has Precedence 


In Paul’s day unity in work was the more necessary be- 
cause of the fearful persecutions to which the Christians 
were subjected. That the present world situation is bring- 
ing all evangelical Christians—to say nothing of all Lu- 
therans—into a deeper consciousness of the need of “fel- 
lowship in furtherance of the Gospel” is indisputable. Let 
me quote in this connection a remarkable passage from a 
remarkable treatise on the subject of Lutheran unity. I 
refer to the brochure written by Dr. C. B. Gohdes, titled, 
“Calling Across the Fence.” Incidentally, this publication 
deserves careful study in any consideration of the case for 
Lutheran unity. Thirteen years ago Dr. Gohdes wrote in 
that essay: 

“If the woes of the European Church; the dicen 
needs of the heathen world; the woeful inadequacy of the 
synodical press, of educational agencies, of Inner Mission 
institutes; if the need for a united support of the Protestant 
cause, simultaneously assaulted by Rome and betrayed by 
false brethren—if the vision of these factors fails to quicken 
the Lutheran heartbeat in favor of an effort all along the 
line to see eye to eye, and then to stand shoulder to shoulder, 
to work elbow to elbow, and to pray knee to knee, the time 
has come to ask ourselves to what extent Lutheran hearts 
throb in unison with the Heart that pleaded in Gethsemane 
and broke on Calvary” (pp. 39, 40). 


HoPeE-UNITED 
Paul wrote his letter to the Philippians from prison. Paul’s 
body was in chains but his mind and his spirit were free, 
and in the midst of his imprisonment he abounded in hope. 
Even in temporal matters Paul had hope. He hoped that he 
himself would be able to visit the Philippians shortly. But 
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it was in the realm of the spirit that Paul’s most vivid, 
most vital hope lay. It was Paul’s “earnest expectation and 
hope” that whatever happened “Christ shall be magnified 
in my body, whether by life, or by death. For to me to live 
is Christ, and to die is gain.” (I: 20, 21.) 

In short, Paul was a citizen of heaven. And because he 
was a citizen of heaven his hope was set on the things of 
heaven rather than on the things of earth. To heaven Paul 
looked for the coming of his Saviour, “Who shall fashion 
anew the body of our humiliation, that it may be conformed 
to the body of his glory” (3: 21). Paul had Christ in him, 
the hope of glory. 

But the hope of Paul was the common possession of every 
true believer in Jesus Christ. To the Philippians Paul could 
write: “Our citizenship is in heaven,” and he could assure 
them that “He who began a good work in you will perfect 
it until the day of Jesus Christ.” In short, the same hope 
which Paul had, they had. 

Those Philippians were Roman citizens dwelling in 
Philippi, a colony of Rome. Just as their common Roman 
citizenship, with all the rights and hopes that such citizen- 
ship involved, drew them together in political union and 
civic unity, so their citizenship in the commonwealth of 
heaven, with all the blood-bought rights and lively hopes 
that that citizenship involved ought to draw them into the 
closest spiritual unity during the time of their earthly 
sojourn. 

A Meeting Suggested 

The fact that we are hope-united is still one of the im- 
portant factors that makes for Christian unity. It is a factor 
that must be included in the delineation of ideal Lutheran 
unity. Every true believer in Christ is a sharer of the com- 
mon hope of Christendom, the hope that consists in the 
patient waiting for the appearance of the Lord of glory, the 
hope that submits cheerfully to persecutions, to weaknesses 
of the body, and finally to death, knowing that on the day 
of resurrection our Saviour shall fashion anew the body of 
our humiliation. Is it out of order to suggest that when we 
Lutherans come together to discuss the attainment of closer 
unity we bring our common hope rather than our the- 
ological differences into the foreground? We who have in 
Jesus Christ a common hope should—especially in days like 
these when afflicted Christians are tempted to despair—en- 
courage one another in the possession and toward the 
realization of that hope. 

Christ-united, heart-united, work-united, hope-united: 
that is Paul’s description of ideal Christian unity, as given 
in this letter to the Philippians. I can think of no finer 
answer to the question raised in our topic: “For what ideal 
in Lutheran unity shall we strive?” 

(To be concluded) 


IN TIME OF WAR 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


In THESE dark days of nameless doubt and dread, 
When war has cast deep shadows o’er the world 
And in the gathering gloom, once more unfurled, 
The battle flags of nations, black and red 

With wounds and blood of other wars, are spread 
Before the blinded eyes of millions, whirled 

By winds of anger and by hatred hurled 

Against their fellowmen, by Death misled, 

I hear again a Voice above the storm 

Of devastating war, a still small Voice, 

Say, “Blessed are the peacemakers for they 
Indeed are sons of God Who will transform 

This warring world.” And those who hear rejoice; 
They know these words shall never pass away. 
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RELIGION AND “HUMANISM” 

Ir 1s not the province of THe LuTHERAN to define in scien- 
tifically chosen words the meaning of the word “Human- 
ism,” but a suggestion to contrast it with religion occurred 
with the arrival of a recent book by Arthur Hazard Dakin. 
The review of this volume, of which the title is, “Man the 
Measure,” will come later from the competent critic in the 
field of philosophy, Dr. Samuel G. Hefelbower. 

We note as a beginning that our subject, “Religion and 
Humanism,” is inaccurate because among a great many 
moderns and liberals, the nearest thing they have to a 
religion in their thinking is humanism. The proper opposite 
of humanism is theism. But the only theism we Christians 
admit as a religion is that which we have received from 
God’s revelation of Himself to man, through chosen and 
inspired prophets. In fact, Christianity in so far as it has 
concern for the spiritual relations of man, has confidence 
in only one source of knowledge and authority. “No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” Thus 
the Christian’s religion is reliable and complete, but it is 
likewise exclusive by virtue of the source whence we receive 
it and the claims for acceptance for which the Gospel of 
Christ calls. 

The essential distinction between Christianity as a re- 
ligion and any other expression of spiritual relationships is 
its source, which is God. From the Greek word for. deity 
(Theos), we derive our English word theism, the opposite of 
humanism, and we mean by theism all that we have from 
God and all that we can give back to Him. But “humanism” 
is just as exclusively of earthly origin as theism is from 
divine sources. It accepts nothing as true which requires 
more than humanity’s initiative and performance for its 
existence. It can accept what is psychic, but it must draw 
the line when the phenomena of the spirit with reference 
to God are involved. Humanism as a philosophy attains 
some degree of altruism (good will to man). It can teach 
honesty, industry, temperance, continuance and loyalties. 
But it can give them no motive beyond expediency and 
self-esteem. 

That man craves something more for himself than the 
knowledge and experience derived from earthly contacts 
becomes evident when we note that no system of humanism 
satisfies its followers. A convincing proof of that assertion is 
found in the utter incompetency of this system of philos- 
ophy in scholarly circles in the United States since 1920. 
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Among less educated people, humanism speedily finds itself 
overlaid with superstition. Superstitions are the husks of 
revealed truths, upon which those feed who have left their 
God and are not yet willing to repent and return as did 
the prodigal son of whom Jesus spoke. 

What makes humanism a danger is its success in claiming 
merit for its deeds of kindness and its interest in human 
welfare. It is from such accomplishments that men and 
women are led to offer their good deeds and more often 
their good intentions, and all too frequently their hypocritical 
comparisons with believers in Christ as merits that God 
will accept. They do not recognize God and His only be- 
gotten Son. They are only humanists—often they think 
themselves quite safe and saved because they are not worse 
than many Christians. That plea has no standing with God. 


OUR BAPTISMAL COVENANT 


CIRCUMSTANCES recently permitted us to form part of the 
congregation during the administration of the sacrament of 
infant baptism, and to an unusual degree the situation was 
favorable for what we choose to call a valuation of this rite. 

The child who was received by our Lord into covenant 
relations with Himself was about four months old—just at 
the beginning of the formation of habits of thinking and 
behavior. He was properly the pride and joy of his parents: 
they saw in him the pinnacle of God’s creative goodness to 
a man and a woman joined together in marriage; that is, 
the bringing of a child into their world. The expressions on 
their faces as they registered pride, hope, awe, love and 
reverence with anxiety and lack of self-confidence in rear- 
ing their son to manhood bore witness to the highest and 
noblest thinking of which a man and a woman are capable, 
in so far as earthly developments are within the reach of 
human intelligence. For the possibilities of mind and of 
achievement that are latent in the babe are at once the hope 
and the responsibility of its parents. 

It is upon this same babe that the sacrament of baptism 
places the spiritual content of infinite power and love. The 
results are expressed in the prayer of thanksgiving that 
follows administering the water and the words of institu- 
tion which Jesus directed should be said.. The prayer reads: 
“We thank Thee that Thou dost graciously preserve and 
extend Thy church, and that Thou hast granted to this child 
the new birth in holy baptism, and received him as Thy child ° 
and heir to Thy kingdom.” The catechism is explicit in 
response to the question, “What gifts or benefits does Bap- 
tism confer?” The answer is: “It worketh forgiveness of 
sins, delivers from death and the devil and confers ever- 
lasting salvation on all who believe as the Word and promise 
of God declare.” 

We suggest to our'readers that the meaning of Baptism 
is of such transcendent significance as to explain the awed 
bewilderment of that ruler of the Jews to whom Jesus de- 
clared the necessity of being born again. The most that earth 
can bestow upon the “lord of creation” is as the flower of 
the field when compared with the inheritance bestowed 
upon us in Christ, and of which we become “heirs, joint 
heirs with Christ” when born again; i.e., born of water 
and of the spirit. Nor need we hesitate to think of joy in 
heaven when parents present their little ones to God by 
means of the sacrament of baptism. That Jesus took them 
in His arms and commanded, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me and forbid them: not,” is our ample warrant 
for believing that He still rejoices as His commands are 
obeyed in their baptism. 

Is it not logical that Christian elders should use oppor- 
tunities that come to them to enlighten young couples about 
the will of God concerning children born after the flesh. 
Amid all the troubles a sin-permeated world visits upon 
those endowed with'spiritiial capacities, His profiiise stands 
unaffected and effective. at 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


ACCEPTING as a precedent the tradition that Luther once 
expressed the wish that a couple of pagan Roman writers 
might be among the saints, we breathe the wish that George 
Ade and Peter Dunne might be available to comment on 
the international knot tied by the gift of a Bible. How Mr. 
Dooley would have reduced his pal Hennesy to complete 
confusion and discomfiture by explaining why a prayer for 
the King of England once led certain loquacious United States 
senators to reach for their gas masks and rise in their seats 
to warn their President against the threat of un-neutrality! 

And what an oddly constituted attribute of an autonomous 
people this same neutrality seems to be. Subjected to crit- 
ical analysis by the most thoughtful members of the great- 
est deliberative body on earth (for so the United States 
Senate has come to be known); placed under analytical in- 
spection by the diplomats of the numerous nations who 
maintain embassies in the capital of the greatest nation on 
earth (for so we are wont meekly to describe ourselves), 
how amazingly awful was the use of a foreign formula for 
prayer for the victory of a foreign ruler over his enemies! 
And what puts the preacher and his congregation “on the 
spot” was the presence of the “senior warden,” who hap- 
pens to be the President of the United States. Did he say 
Amen to the prayer of the rector of his parish? And if he 
did, did he thereby involve his country as well as his 
church in partiality to the Allies in the present war? And 
if he did not say Amen but his fellow believers gave the 
usual sign of assent, should he have withdrawn from the 
congregation as the sign of dissent? 


More Seriously Directed 

In NorRMAL times we would not dignify the incident by 
comment. It was purely a local occurrence, easily and 
naturally explained. During the visit to the United States 
of their Majesties, the King and Queen of Britain spent a 
Sunday in Hyde Park, New York, and went with their 
host, Mr. Roosevelt, to his church. Later as a token of 
appreciation the King and Queen directed the presentation 
of a Bible. October 22 the gift was acknowledged according 
to the formula for dedication. But in the accompanying 
prayer the Canadian rite was used. Thence the petition for 
the King’s victory over his enemies was offered. It is a 
conventional sentence. We have it in modified form in our 
General Prayer, and in our Litany we ask God “to give our 
nation perpetual victory over all its enemies.” 

People are more thoughtful now than they were in the 
days of a hired soldiery, but we have not outgrown the im- 
plications of citizenship. The incident at Hyde Park on 
October 22 was in itself not worthy of the fuss that has been 
made about it, but it becomes highly significant when so 
trifling an occurrence can occasion so much discussion. This 
nation is deeply serious about its condition—about its future. 
The tension makes the citizenry unusually sensitive about 
the recognition of the government that is distinctively ours. 
This is not the time for churches or any other social groups 
to misapply the prerogatives of prayer. Churches also should 
not get themselves into situations in which their attitude 
toward the state is even uncertain. 

Finally, it is no idle sentiment that makes us jealous of 
our institutions of government. We love America and our 
tendency is toward resentment if her principles are not 
learned and observed by her own citizens. 


We Point with Pride 
Quite often the title Lutheran is made the basis of dis- 
cussion. It is incongruous to name what is everlasting, that 
is. the Church, upon what is so temporal, namely, a man. 
Had the great reformer’s wishes been consulted he would 
not have permitted his name to be so used. One can sim- 


ilarly remark that the word Protestant is lacking in breadth 
when it is applied to those who champion the principles 
and activities by which Lutherans, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Episcopalians and others identify themselves to the world 
and to each other. The word originated from a single sit- 
uation when a group of men in Central Europe were de- 
prived of their rights by the might of those who defended 
the pope and the Roman Church in Germany in 1529 at 
Spires. Those who were thus dealt with, “protested” to the 
Emperor Charles V and acquired the name Protestant. 

But there are times when a name attains the significance 
of a flag, or an esteemed emblem, and right now—in this 
year of grace 1939—we have a period when those known as 
Lutherans have reasons for taking pride in the name. From 
one point of view, we hold in honor the term’s early ap- 
plication to those who “resisted” the illegitimate claims to 
authority which were advanced by ecclesiastical authorities 
(popes and bishops) and by certain princes who took from 
the people and gave nothing in return. On the positive 
side the Lutheran declarations, justification by faith in 
Christ alone, authority of the Bible, the priesthood of be- 
lievers and the distinctions that determine the respective 
authorities of the’ civil and spiritual powers should be 
asserted and supported, by Lutherans especially. 


The Title “Protestant” 


We seek no good reasons for side-stepping acceptance of 
the name Protestant. The first right of those who deem 
themselves in the right, is the right and obligation to resist 
the loss of their rights unjustly. They may not gain what 
they seek in making their dissent emphatically known. The 
first Protestants did not win. (They were denied privileges 
inherently belonging to them by the second Diet of Spires 
in 1529.) But they continued in opposition and they ac- 
cepted the name which their opponents gave them. 

The objection to the word is of two sorts. One group of 
dissidents apparently think the refusal of the evangelicals 
in the sixteenth century and their successors was a mistake. 
We infer from their attitude toward the Reformation move- 
ment that they believe Luther, Calvin, Knox and their 
contemporaries should have waited patiently and not have 
divided “the body of Christ”—the one, holy church. Some- 
how, they claim, the corruption and false doctrines of 
Catholicism would have been corrected. The Romanists of 
course agree with this idea. 

But the church had tried for more than a century to 
cleanse itself: there were three “reformatory” councils in 
the preceding hundred years. None did more than harass 
those opposed to ecclesiastical abuses and errors. Besides, 
the whole theory of external unity (catholicity) on which 
the papacy rests its claims of superior authority is untenable. 
There has not been one communion of believers in Christ 
since the year A. D. 451 when the Coptic church in North 
Africa refused to go along with the remainder of Chris- 
tendom in accepting the decisions of the Council of Chal- 
cedon. The Eastern Church (Greek and Russian Catholic 
groups) is as insistent on their priority over all Christians 
as are the bishops of Rome on Western superiority. The fact 
is that catholicity is not vested in organization but in the faith. 

What the world needs to get back on its course must begin 
with a deluge of protests. The structure on which both civic 
and ecclesiastical imperialisms rest is an error about au- 
thority. Protestantism once approached the correction of 
the most destructive period of rival dictatorships in human 
history. The struggle between popes and emperors was the 
climax of totalitarianism. Protestantism reduced both to 
manageable proportions. It can do it again if it will resume 
militancy and protest. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“NEVERTHELESS I AM CONTIN- 
UALLY WITH THEE: THOU HAST 
HOLDEN ME BY MY RIGHT HAND. 
THOU SHALT GUIDE ME WITH THY 
COUNSEL, AND AFTERWARD RE- 
CEIVE ME TO GLORY.” 


“This is the Christian’s privilege, that he 
lives in a larger world than other men. He 
sees things that are hid from their eyes. 
Behind the chaos of good and bad just about 
us, behind the seeming defeat of the right 
behind disaster and loss and doubt, there 
stands up to his sight the figure of Infinite 
Love, controlling all things. Beyond the 
imperfections of life lies the fullness of 
Heaven.” 


Never so fathomless a sea— 

But through its depths there reacheth me 
His still supporting hand; 

Never so drear can desert be— 

But there His love grows green for me 
Amid the scorching sand. 


For He Who over sea and land 

Doth homeward guide from farthest strand 
The bird’s unerring way, 

Can surely safe my pathway steer; 

Then let me never yield to fear, 

Nor once in darkness stray. 


Though I am weak and wayward still, 
Lord, do for me Thy chosen will; 

But this my prayer shall be— 
Wherever wings my wandering way, 
Oh, steer it so at last it may 

Safe homeward lead to Thee. 


Tr. from the Swedish, by Lydia M. Millard. 


WHITEWASH, OR— 


WHEN the famous cathedral at Worcester, 
England, was erected, a very beautiful 
ceiling was painted as part of the decora- 
tive scheme. Years later, when the re- 
ligious rule was settled in the hands of 
those Puritan peoples who had no appre- 
ciation of beauty in connection with re- 
ligion, the ceiling was whitewashed over. 
Very many years later, when once again 
the cathedral came into the control of peo- 
ple who believed in church beauty, it was 
decided to redecorate the edifice. Of course, 
a whitewashed ceiling was out of place, 
so the workmen were set to work at wash- 
ing the ceiling in preparation for decora- 
tion. Great was their surprise to find as 
they worked that a beautiful ceiling was 
already there, only waiting for the hand 
of the workman to remove the ugly cover- 
ing which had for so long hidden its beauty 
to the world. When the whitewash was 
cleared away it was found that the ceiling 
was perfect, and that not a stroke of a 
brush was necessary. 

Can you not see in this ceiling something 
of conditions as we find them all too much 
in this twentieth century? God has painted 
a beautiful plan for every life. No deep 
thinker denies that today. To the best of 
our knowledge we believe that God loves 
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beauty. He has scattered so much of it 
about the world. He must then love beauty 
of character. He must have planned for 
the beautiful in life. But how much of 
that beauty we have covered up with the 
ugly whitewash of modern civilization. 
Social standing, local prestige, political 
power, false ideas of what real wealth is, 
the sham and meanness of modern ways 
of living, have glossed over for many mil- 
lions of people the hidden beauty of God’s 
great plan for us. 

We need the great cleansing power of 
Jesus to wipe away the superficial white- 
wash from our way of living, if we are to 
see and to understand God. Jesus came 
into the world that the blind might see 
the beauty of His God. If we are blinded 
to that beauty by our way of living, then 
we need His cleansing vision, that we too 
may see the hidden beauties which have 
been hidden from the worldly wise, and 
revealed to those who dare to put their 
lives in tune with His, and listening in, 
have caught a gleam of the real beauty 
of life. 

Do not let the glamor of modern civiliza- 
tion hide the beauty of the wealth of this 
life’s good from you. 

Two people learn to play the piano. One 
plays jazz, the other learns to appreciate 
Beethoven. Both enjoy their discovery, 
but to the one who has studied and strug- 
gled to master the difficult there has been 
revealed a depth of beauty and richness 
which the jazz enthusiast can never know. 
So it is with all of life. Pleasure of a kind 
may come with most of the things you 
do, but to unlock the hidden beauties, to 
know the meaning of life, to be prepared 
to make a real contribution to our church, 
to our friends, to ourselves, to our God, 
we must allow Jesus Christ to wipe away 
all the superficial whitewash of our lives, 
and to reveal to us those hidden beauties 
which it was planned from the beginning 
of time should be ours. 

Two school girls of equal intelligence are 
given the opportunity to study for years 
in the cultured world of music. One de- 
cides that the road is too long and too 
hard. It means not being with the boy 
friend as often as she would like, or giving 
up the many hours of leisure which she 
thinks may perhaps lead to happiness. 

The other decides that the immediate 
years of her future shall be spent in gath- 
ering some of the depths of life, and she 
studies and develops. Years later both 
marry successful men, and settle down to 
life’s problems. But there has been given 
to that young lady who prepared herself 
an understanding of life which the other 
can never have. To the one who has been 
willing to sacrifice and work there comes 
that recognized place in her native city 
which stamps her before all people as one 
who can see in life some of its beauty and 
richness, some of its meaning. The other 
is just one of many, there is nothing out- 
standing about her, nothing of very great 
wrong, but she has an utter incapability 
of giving to life a real contribution, all 


because she does not differentiate the 
beauty from the whitewash. 

Our church’s young people must find their 
friends more and more in the church in- 
stead of in the places of modern amuse- 
ment. Our churches must reveal to our 
young people the beauties of a life filled 
with service for Jesus, and must succeed 
in showing to those who in a few years 
will carry the burden, that real life and 
understanding come only as we pierce the 
outer covering of civilization and find un- 
der it what God has painted for us. 

May it so happen that for every reader 
Jesus may be granted the privilege of 
washing away that which obscures life, and 
that He may be enabled thus to reveal in 
this day the life which He so aptly pictured 
only a few years ago, when He was here 
with us.—Young People. 


LITTLE FEW MINUTES 
By A. M. Barnes 


He was a handsome little boy, with 
bright eyes, a happy disposition and a 
loving way about him. His parents adored 
him, for he was their only child and worthy 
of the wealth of love they bestowed upon 
him. He was a perfect little gentleman, 
too, with the nicest manners; kind to the 
servants, gentle with animals—this little 
prince, for he was a real prince, as you 
will soon see. 

His real name was Eugene Louis Jean 
Bonaparte, and he was Prince Imperial of 
France, for his father was Napoleon III, 
Emperor of the French. They didn’t call 
the little Prince Imperial by all those 
names, of course. He was known as Prince 
Louis. But there was a special name by 
which his mother called him, one that she 
had given him. This name was “Little 
Few Minutes.” 

An odd name, wasn’t it? Well, you see 
the reason it had been given to him was 
because this little prince, with all his loving 
ways and sweet disposition, had one great 
fault, a very serious fault indeed it was. 

He always wanted to wait, to delay, when 
he was told to do a thing. “In a few min- 
utes,” he would say; and he would put off 
what he had to do till very often it was 
many minutes instead of just a few. 

His mother talked to him many times 
about it. She tried to show him what a 
truly bad habit it was, how much unhap- 
piness, even sorrow, it might bring him 
in the future if he did not break himself 
of it. He was punished for it, too. Several 
wonderful trips he missed with parents,. 
because when he was told to get ready, 
he would say, “In a few minutes.” When 
a servant came to dress him, he would put 
her off, too, by saying, “Oh, wait a few 
minutes. I’m not ready for you now.” 
When finally he was dressed and ready, 
it was too late. The carriage with his. 
parents had gone. But even the punish- 
ment of being left behind and other pun- 
ishments harder to bear didn’t break this 
little prince of this bad habit. 
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“O Louis, Louis,” his mother would say 
to him, her face sad and the tears glisten- 
ing, “how am I ever to break you of this 
fearful habit of putting off what you should 
do at once? O Little Few Minutes, I am 
afraid this will bring you a great sorrow!” 

While he was still a small boy there 
was a war between France and Germany. 
The Germans were the victors; and the 
father of the little prince had to give up 
his throne, and the family went to live in 

d. 


Here the little prince saw many new and 
interesting things. One of his chief de- 
lights was in watching the companies of 
soldiers marching through the streets and 
in listening to the music of the bands. 

He had always said he was going to be 
a soldier. Even when a little fellow one 
of his greatest pastimes had been dressing 
up to play soldier, marching back and 
forth with a stick for a gun, and pretend- 
ing to shoot enemies. — 

Now when living in England he spent 
all the time his parents would permit at 
the barracks and in the soldiers’ camps, 
watching the drills and the mock battles 
that were fought. 

When he was twenty-one he became a 
soldier in the British army. There was 
no war in England at the time, but there 
was one going on in Africa—in Zululand— 
where British soldiers were fighting. So 
“Little Few Minutes” grew up to be a 
real soldier and went with a regiment to 
join the British forces in Africa. 

Although he was now a man, that bad 
habit of putting off still clung to him, for 
he had never been brave enough to break 
himself of it. He still delayed when there 
were things to be done. He still said, “In 
a few minutes.” These are words no sol- 
dier especially should ever say. His is the 
duty at once to obey. But because he who 
had the bad habit of saying, “In a few 
minutes,” was a prince, allowance was 
made for him, which was a pity. 

One morning he was sent out from camp 
in command of a squad of soldiers. They 
were on a scouting trip, to find out if there 
were any warlike Zulus in the neighbor- 
hood of the camp. At noon, having so far 
seen nothing to alarm them, the little 
scouting party stopped for lunch and to 
make coffee. 

While they were in the midst of the 
lunch, two of the soldiers, who had been 
sent out as spies, came hurrying back with 
the news that there was a large band of 
fierce Zulus not far away, and that they 
were coming straight toward the spot 


‘where the soldiers were lunching. 
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All was now a scene of alarm. The sol- 
diers sprang up quickly and hurried to- 
ward their horses; all except Prince Louis, 
who, being in command, should have been 
the first to heed the danger. 

Instead he said, “Oh, there is no need 
to hurry! The Zulus are still some dis- 
tance away. We have plenty of time to 
finish our lunch.” 

When told again of the danger and urged 
to hurry, that old habit still clinging to 
him, he replied, “Oh, go ahead. Ill join 
you in a few minutes. I must first finish 
my coffee.” 

But before the few minutes were over, 
before he had finished his coffee, the yell- 
ing Zulus had charged down upon the 
camp. The other soldiers escaped because 
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they had acted quickly, but the Prince who 
had delayed, who had said, “In a few min- 
utes,” was killed. Poor young Prince! He 
had said those words for the last time. He 
had clung to the bad habit, and it had 
caused his death. 

When the sorrowful news was told his 
mother, oh, such anguish as it gave her! 
for she had loved him so. With the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, she exclaimed, 
“Oh, Louis! Louis! Poor Little Few Min- 
utes! If only you could nave cured your- 


self of that bad habit of lingering, I would. 


not be weeping for my son!”—The Way. 


AN EXPERT’S ADVICE 
ABOUT FORMING HABITS 


First, it is important to get all one’s 
minor habits—such as hours of rising and 
retiring and hours of work—fixed and au- 
tomatic in early life, thus giving the higher 
activities of the mind a chance for un- 
fettered development during the years of 
maturity. 

Second, start on any new habit you have 
resolved to form with a strong initiative. 
Be prompt at your first engagement, 
punctual in your hours of work, or what- 
ever else you have undertaken to do. A 
good start affords a strong impetus to con- 
tinue in the same direction. 

Third, don’t allow an exception of any 
kind with a newly formed habit. It is like 
dropping a ball of twine which you have 
begun to wind up. You will lose a great 
deal more by one fall than you can gain 
in the same length of time by your hardest 
exertions. 

Fourth, never consider a habit or a prin- 
ciple as fixed unless you have carried it 
out in an action—Prof. William James. 


GRAY NOVEMBER 


Now the skies are leaden cold, 
Last lone leaves are falling; 

Sap is shrinking; birds fly south, 
To their laggards calling. 


All outdoors is growing numb, 
Wood ways coldly greet us; 
We must wait the winter’s will 
Ere the blossoms meet us. 


How can sunlight flicker out 
On dead stems, I wonder? 
Hark! Was that an elfin laugh 
From the thicket yonder? 


Gray November’s willful child, 
None to stay or stint her, 
Flaunts her tousled yellow locks 
In the face of winter! 
—The Youth’s Companion. 


SMILES 


Lrrrte Bobby was traveling in a Pullman 
car for the first time. He awoke during 
the night. 

“Do you know where you are?” asked 
his mother. 

“Sure I do,” answered the young trav- 
eler. “I’m in the top drawer.” 
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A PRAYER FOR PEACE 


Gop give the nations peace, 
Grant us from war release. 
God give us peace, 

Guide Thou the helm of State, 
Still Thou the blast of hate, 
Bid waves of strife abate, 

God give us peace. 


Touch, Lord, the human heart, 
Bid hate and greed depart, 
From fear release. 

Let men in every land 
Stretch forth the helping hand, 
Brother to brother stand 

Blest by Thy peace. 


Send truth and righteousness 
Healing the world’s distress, 
Great King of Peace. 
For Him Who died that we 
Saved by His love may be, 
From war, Oh, set us free! 
God give us peace. 
—The Southern Churchman, 


BLESSINGS IN THE ROUGH 


“One of the reasons this country had a 
Washington and a Lee, a Franklin and a 
Lincoln, an Emerson and a Thoreau, a Poe 
and a Whitman, a Vanderbilt and a Vail, 
is that they were not brought up in hot- 
houses; they were not swaddled in silks 
and furs.” 

Instinctively we feel that Jesus was con- 
demning the life of ease when he spoke as 
follows concerning John the Baptist: “But 
what went ye out to see? A man clothed 
in soft raiment?” 

The fellow who has to don overalls and 
arm himself with a saw, or the girl who 
must put on an apron and sweep a house, 
should not feel greatly handicapped. May 
it not be true that those who are deprived 
of these blessings in the rough are missing 
the very experiences they need to make 
them strong?—Exchange. 


“Various attempts. have been made to 
utilize the silk of the spider the same as 
that of the silkworm, but never with com- 
mercial success. As far back as the eigh- 
teenth century stockings were made of 
spider silk, but there were, and are, many 
reasons which make the production very 
impracticable.” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


To REMOVE mildew from linen, wet the 
spot with water, rub with laundry soap, 
sprinkle with salt and place in the sun; 
repeat several times until spots have been 
completely removed. 


“Baxep BATTER Puppinc. Four eggs, two 
cups milk, one-half teaspoonful salt, one 
teaspoonful baking powder and two cups 
flour. Beat the eggs separately, and to the 
yolks add the milk, also the flour, salt and 
baking powder sifted together. Add the 
stiffly beaten whites of the eggs at the last 
moment. Pour into a greased dish and 
bake forty minutes. The moment it is 
done cut it into squares and serve.” 
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Righteousness Enthroned 


Jesus Insists That Believers Always Be Righteous 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matt. 5: 17-20, 38-45; 6: 1-4. The Sunday School Lesson for November 5 


Wuat condemnations fly fast and fu- 
riously these days because the peace of 
the world is disturbed! One nation blames 
the leader of another nation; one national 
leader shows “clean hands and pure heart” 
and warns the rest of the world against 
risking the blame for world war. So it 
goes—nobody ready to take the blame, and 
everybody quick to put the blame else- 
where. The sober thinking in which some 
engage leads to the conclusion that right- 
eousness is on vacation, that a holiday has 
been declared for strict justice. There 
seems to be a new standard for right and 
wrong, especially in international affairs. 
What we have called righteousness ap- 
parently stands for nothing in particular 
these days. The simplicity of old-fash- 
ioned righteousness hardly meets the de- 
mands or carries the approval of this dis- 
traught world. 

But Jesus had to deal with a topsy- 
turvy world, in which righteousness was 
upside down. The externalities of as- 
sumed righteousness were given prom- 
inence; but these showed no deep-seated 
sense of righteousness. Even the leaders 
of the church came under Jesus’ con- 
demnation for their stand on questions of 
righteousness. It was assumed that a big 
show of righteousness would gather gen- 
eral favor; that God Himself would be 
pleased. Then, too, there was a feeling 
that occasional unrighteousness would be 
overlooked if the general trend was in 
paths of righteousness. But Jesus insisted 
upon righteousness as a constant attitude 
and practice of His followers. As far as 
we know, there has not been any change 
in His rule about the constancy of right- 
eousness. 


The Standard of Righteousness 


There was a man-made standard. 
Pharisees put into it’many kinds of con- 
formity to this and that. They made re- 
ligiousness consist largely of externalities. 
They believed that God was as easily 
fooled as were people. Their standard of 
righteousness was given high regard. Even 
the disciples of Jesus might be deluded 
into supposing that to equal the righteous- 
ness of the Pharisees was an honorable 
distinction, a sure way to divine approval. 
Jesus wanted the law kept in every re- 
spect, but He did not want life to be 
measured by the keeping of the law, and 
that only. A long list of unbroken laws 
would not suffice for a passport into the 
kingdom of God. 

Jesus had a higher standard for His dis- 
ciples. He did not repudiate keeping the 
law as an essential to acceptable life. He 
wanted His followers to be as true to the 
laws as were the Pharisees, but He asked 
even more of them. It was what He meant 
by “except your righteousness shall ex- 
ceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees.” They must have an‘exceeding 
righteousness, must outdo the Pharisees. 
His standard for righteousness had in it 


res 


the best the Pharisees could attain, and far 
more. Jesus put in something more than 
mechanically following rules. He asked 
for a spirit of obedience, a love that ex- 
pressed itself in honesty, diligence, per- 
sistence, and, above all, in what was gen- 
erally termed righteousness. That standard 
included no more than we need to follow 
now. If such a standard of righteousness 
obtained among individuals, if nations 
were guided by it, the path to world peace 
would be quickiy chosen by the whole 
world, 


The Stand of Righteousness 


This was a practical application of right- 
eousness to the routine of life. It took up 
the matter of vengeance, for one thing, 
showing that the new day under His teach- 
ing was to substitute forgiveness and kind- 
ness for revenge. No longer “an eye for 
an eye,” but a turning of “the other cheek.” 
Instead of “a tooth for a tooth,” there was 
to be the “cloak also,” as well as the “sec- 
ond mile.” Righteousness as Jesus applied 
it to life called for more than rigidly walk- 
ing a chalk line. Of course He respected 
and kept the law. He intended His fol- 
lowers to be law-keepers, but He asked 
them to demonstrate the fruits of love in 
all their fellowship. And He went very 
far, for He applied this to dealing with 
enemies. Jesus seemed to lose His sound 
judgment when advising love for enemies. 
That was so unnatural, so little expected, 
so rarely practiced. This love was to show 
itself in praying and in doing good, Did 
that seem entirely out of place? Jesus 
asked them to think of the example of 
God in His generous distribution of bless- 
ings on evil and good, on just and unjust. 
Oh, for a righteousness that could make 
such a stand today! What a change of 
headlines there would be in our morning 
papers! 


THINK OF THESE 


WHEN righteousness expresses a sincere 
heart, Jesus is ready to approve it. 


No lasting joy comes from having 
revenge on an offender. 


Jesus prescribed love, prayer, and doing 
good in dealing with enemies; His pre- 
scription is not faithfully followed. 


God does not show any interest in the 
parade of a Pharisee’s righteousness. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. pe ep fa ae! in the Kingdom. Matthew 

T. The Rule of Love. Matthew 5: 38-45. 

\W. Right Living Before God. Matthew 6: 1-8. 

Th, oe Our Enemies. Luke 6: 27-38. 
Christian Duties Required. Romans 12: 9-21. 


at. Sharing with Sttangers. Luke 10: 30-37. 
The Universal Prayer. Matthew 6: 9-15. 
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The Simplicity of Righteousness 


However, this righteousness which Jesus 
prescribed for His followers was not ex- 
ceptionally hard to maintain. In fact, the 
simplest kind of living was involved. It 
was the natural fruit of a life that let its 
love and faith direct its deeds. To illus- 
trate its simplicity Jesus used the giving 
of alms. This was not to be done for show, 
but in a matter-of-course manner. These 
were gracious deeds of kindness without 
expecting reward in return. But these 
deeds were noted by God, and Jesus de- 
clared that there would be ample reward 
according to God’s own way of doing 
things. Jesus would not approve scheduling 
a kind deed so as to have many people 
see it and comment about it. His plan was 
to meet a need with no thought of re- 
ward. Compared with the Pharisaical 
fashion, this was an exceedingly simple 
procedure. If all of us and all the world 
cared less for earthly rewards for our 
goodness, there would be less boasting 
and fewer hurt feelings, and the dawn 
of world peace would soon be breaking 
over this war-clouded world. 


WITH THE PEOPLE 


Tue kingdom of God is built of people. 
It is what God can do with people that 
determines the progress of His kingdom. 
This is not. a question of His willingness, 
power, or skill, but solely a matter of 
human response to His instruction. The 
life we live fits into God’s kingdom, or it 
does not. If it does, He builds us into His 
kingdom; if it does not, not even God can 
find a place for us. 

God’s successes or failures are due to 
people. Strange, yet true, God never goes 
farther with us than we let Him. We have 
veto power over His will for us. This is 
because He honored us with such power. 
We used to hear about our being “free 
moral agents”; we could decide as we 
pleased in such matters as obeying God. 
God wants to do everything with us that 
tends to make us good and useful and 
continually blessed. But what God wants 
and what He gets often are different, be- 
cause we clash with His purpose. We in- 
sist on having our way; then God can do 
nothing with us. 

We are told that there are many hun- 
dred thousand Christians in our country. 
We have statistics of the world showing 
how many of its millions are registered 
as Christians. The number is large, and 
much is expected from such a vast host 
of believers. Today we are amazed that 
unrighteousness has such a hold on the 
world in which the principles of Chris- 
tianity are widely known. The war sit- 
uation is not confined to pagan peoples. 
It is clear that God is not permitted to 
do with His people as we believe He 
wants to do. 

Christian homes, churches, schools— 
these are agencies for preparing people 
to let God have His way with men—to 
heed His warning, to accept His advice, 
to follow His instruction, and obey His 
laws. Members of the Christian Church 
are supposed to be people with whom God 
can work for the furtherance of His 
kingdom. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


NICODEMUS 
John 3: 1-11 


WE are to study the man who came to 
see Jesus by night. Often a name is not 
descriptive of the character of the man 
who carries it. Nicodemus means “Victor 
of the people.” There is nothing victorious 
about his secret visit, unless it be that he 
came to Jesus at all. His birth, his train- 
ing, his position in life all were against 
such a visit. He was a great man among 
the Jews, a member of the Jewish San- 
hedrin. There were only seventy members 
of this ruling body of the Jewish people. 
Membership in this body meant wealth, 
education, culture, refinement, and a rep- 
utation for religion. 

The Sanhedrin had taken a stand against 
Jesus. Naturally it would be prejudiced 
against Him. He was an outsider. He came 
from Galilee, not from Judea. He was a 
carpenter by trade. He was a poor man 
and a friend to the poor. He openly laid 
bare their hypocrisies. He was free from 
the shackles of tradition. He dared to place 
His own authority against the inherited 
teaching. Often He had said, “But I say 
unto you,’ contrasting the new with the 
old. He spirtualized religion and dis- 
counted many of the forms of religion. 
He associated with questionable people like 
the Roman taxgatherers or publicans as 
they were called. He claimed to be the 
Messiah, yet did nothing about organizing 
His people against Rome. He was evi- 
dently either an imposter or self-deluded. 
With almost unanimous opinion they 
judged Him worthy of death. 


Why did he come? 

Nicodemus had a keen sense of spiritual 
values. He was in the Sanhedrin but not 
of it. We should not lay too much em- 
phasis on his coming to Jesus by night, 
for it was brave of him to come to Him 
at all. He recognized a quality in Jesus 
that his comrades had missed. There was 
a genuineness about Jesus and an author- 
ity that he respected. His power to work 
miracles he could not attribute to the evil 
one. Deep down in his heart was a con- 
fession of failure on the part of Jewish 
leaders. He knew that the attacks on his 
class by Jesus were not without founda- 
tion. He felt the failure of formal religion, 
its lack of social responsibility. He sought 
reality in religion and believed he would 
find it in Jesus. 
What did he want to know? 

The story of his visit as written by John 
is no doubt a digest of the conversation. 
It would have taken many pages in our 
Bibles to give a verbatim account of the 
conference. As John tells it, Nicodemus 
opened the conference with a courteous 
tribute to Jesus’ standing as a teacher and 
miracle worker. Then there followed im- 
mediately the statement of Jesus, “Except 
_ a man be born again he can not see the 

kingdom of God.” If there was no ques- 
tion asked by Nicodemus, Jesus anticipated 


it in this statement. It was the question 
as to the spiritual character of the king- 
dom Jesus claimed to represent that was 
deep down in the heart of Nicodemus. 
Jesus anticipated his problem. 


Jesus’ Answer 

The kingdom Jesus was founding was a 
spiritual realm where He ruled in men’s 
hearts. The Jewish hopes for a kingdom 
were not built on the same lines. To them 
birth as a Jew made a man a citizen of 
the kingdom of God. The rules and reg- 
ulations of the kingdom were matters of 
conduct rather than of attitudes. “Ye must 
be born again,” was the unyielding state- 
ment of the one way of entrance into His 
kingdom. 

Remember that Jesus was not speaking 
to a man of questionable character. Nico- 
demus was no moral cast-off, no down- 
and-outer. He was the best of the best that 
Judaism could produce. Nevertheless the 
challenge of Jesus was clear. An inner 
change was necessary in the life of Nico- 
demus before he could take his place in 
the kingdom. Not by natural birth, but by 
spiritual birth could he become a citizen 
of the King! 

Is it any wonder that Nicodemus was 
puzzled at such a statement? “How can a 
man be born when he is old?” He was 
still thinking in the terms of the only kind 
of birth he knew. Then Jesus went on to 
explain that this new birth was “by water 
and the Spirit.” To us the reference to 
the sacrament of baptism is clear. It was 
something that happened to a man when 
he accepted what Christ offered. It was an 
experience that came by faith in Christ, 
yet was entirely a gift of Christ. 

Nicodemus was still puzzled. So Jesus 
used the analogy of the wind. It is power- 
ful, it does things, but it is unseen. The 
proof of its blowing is the effect of its 
blowing. So with this new birth. The 
proof of the Spirit’s presence would be 
the new attitudes he would take toward 
God and toward his fellowmen. Nico- 
demus would show later in his own life 
the difference that his own rebirth had 
made. He was to stand bravely in the 
Sanhedrin with its hate and prejudice 
against Jesus and speak for Him. 


What has Jesus’ answer to do with the 
present? 

Christianity is always in danger of fall- 
ing into the same faults that menaced the 
spirituality of Judaism in the day of Jesus. 
It is so easy to allow the forms and rites 
of worship, the institutions of the church, 
the educational and reform movements 
and all that represents visible Christianity, 
to become relatively too important. The 
true church is built of the souls of men 
who have been born again. They have ac- 
cepted the love gift of Christ and claim 
no righteousness save His. Their lives are 
changed from within. There Jesus Christ 
is absolute monarch. 

The failures of Christianity have always 
occurred when its spiritual nature has been 


forgotten, Recall what the Indian chief 
said of the Golden Rule when he first 
heard it. “It can’t be done.” Then he was 
still for some time. Finally he said: “It 
could be done if the Great Spirit give man 
a new heart.” Sometime ago there was an 
article in an English magazine of social 
reform entitled, “The Need of a New 
Heart.” There is hope for social progress 
when this need is recognized. 


What has Jesus’ teaching to do with our 
present world situation? 

The attempts of national leaders to dis- 
cover a plan to insure world peace have 
tragically failed. The plans and programs 
had to do with outer relationships. Treaties 
were signed and pacts were sealed, but 
they proved scraps of paper. 

The breakdown of modern civilization 
came from within. Hate ruled the hearts 
of national leaders. Dreams of empire 
danced like foxfire before the eyes of the 
dictators. Self-interest seemed sufficient 
reason for the repudiation of any agree- 
ment. Power diplomacy replaced negotia- 
tion and conference. The League of Na- 
tions, the World Court and all the other 
programs for peace were all glorious con- 
ceptions but were not built into the hearts 
of men. The world needs to be born again. 
The Spirit of Christ must rule men’s hearts 
before peace can rule their relationships. 


Does Jesus belittle human genius? 

Well, if He does not, he ought to stand 
alone today in His kindly judgment. We 
need a new trek of the leaders of world 
thought and action to the upper room to 
sit humbly at the feet of Jesus. They re- 
quire as violent and complete a change of 
attitude as did Nicodemus. The most of 
them do not even have the moral integrity 
and sincerity of Nicodemus. They must 
learn that power for progress toward a 
better world is not innate in the hearts of 
mankind. It is not born in men. It comes 
from above. Belief in God runs counter- 
wise to the ambitions of communism and 
nazism, which depend on organization and 
seek to dominate men from without. 

The hope of the world is in conversion. 
A baptism of the spirit must come upon 
men who by faith accept it. They tell us 
that one of Mussolini’s restorations in 
Rome was the rebuilding of the ancient 
aqueducts. For long centuries the springs 
still ran full but the aqueducts that once 
carried the water into the city were broken 
down. The springs of life eternal are 
always running. The loving Father is 
always seeking His wayward children. 
There is grace enough forallmen. Contact 
must be established between the thirsty 
hearts of men and the water of eternal life. 
The biggest thing we can do for our pres- 
ent world is to continue our loyalty and 
‘service to the church. In the church is the 
power that is needed to change the hearts 
of men. 

* + * * 

To Leaers:, Topic date, November 12. 

Next topic, “Philip.” 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THREE TRUMPETS SOUND 


Kagawa, Gandhi, Schweitzer. By Allan 
A. Hunter. Association Press, New York. 
Pages 156. Price, $1.50. 


Allan A. Hunter has been a missionary 
in Japan, China, Korea, India, Egypt and 
Palestine. He is a Congregationalist min- 
ister in Hollywood, Calif. He is also an 
active worker in the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation and in the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. His other books, ‘“Youth’s Ad- 
venture,” “Social Perplexities,” and “Out 
of the Far East,” have stirred many. 

“Three Trumpets Sound” consists of 
three brief biographies of the men named 
in the sub-titlh—Kagawa, Gandhi and 
Schweitzer. Mr. Hunter’s sympathies and 
experiences naturally color the presenta- 
tion. They are all pacifists and social re- 
formers. That is the keynote of the Three 
Trumpets. They sound the same note in 
their varied timbre. All are one in con- 
demnation of war and violence. All are 
utter pacifists. This seems to be true, and 
it is significant that the three men who 
seem to embody Christian moral teachings 
most strikingly in this generation should 
all be pacifists. In social reform each 
works his own distinctive way: Kagawa 
grows from a personal ministry to distress 
to the great co-operative movements he 
has promoted; Gandhi moves from one 
field to another, always using the same 
technique of non-violence to achieve 
greater opportunity and justice for the 
underprivileged; Schweitzer from music to 
theology and then to medical missions. 

A stimulating book for these times. The 
style is just a bit coarse at times. But 
certainly young people, and older ones 
too, will find much to stir them and to 
arouse greater zeal for true service to all 
for Christ’s sake. Three great men who 
gave up all and risked everything to serve 
others as Christ would have all men serve 
for His sake. C. P. Harry. 


THE STUFF OF LIFE 


A Book of Fortitude and Fellowship. By 
Joseph Fort Newton. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 1939. Pages 561. Price, $2.00. 


This small, thick book, as the jacket 
denotes, “contains three hundred sixty-five 
inspirational readings designed for daily 
use. The book is composed of the choicest 
brief ‘talks’ in the daily press which Dr. 
Newton has contributed through his widely 
syndicated newspaper column in recent 
years.” In a Foreword the author says of 
the book: “My readers share in the writ- 
ing of it, putting their problems and points 
of view, and we talk together about life 
as it is, how we can handle it wisely and 
make it count for something that is worth 
while.” Not seldom the daily reading, in 
whole or in part, is a letter to the editor, 
presenting the problem of the writer. “The 
Stuff of Life” is itself a mixtum com- 
positum, and such is the book and its con- 
tent—personal and social, ethical and po- 
litical, religious and secular, philosophical 
and practical. 


“Infinite variety” is a feature of the 
book, and its multi-form message is plain 
spoken, sound and sane. Its variety in- 
cludes many scriptural, classical and mod- 
ern quotations, illustrations and anecdotes: 
the book is a veritable thesaurus in this 
regard, It is a timely and a helpful book. 
The author—he is pastor of St. James 
Church, Philadelphia—is here not preach- 
ing sermons but is giving counsel as an 
experienced pastor. It is a book suited to 
the needs of both pastors and people. 

Joun W. Horne. 


TEN PEGS 


And Other Stories for Children and 
Their Friends. By Paul Franklin Swarth- 
out. The Abingdon Press, New York. 
Pages 120. Price, $1.00. 


A Baptist minister puts into print the 
stories he has told the children of his 
church at morning worship. The stories 
are original in theme and are based on 
the experiences of the children. Character- 
developing ideas are woven naturally into 
the content of the stories. In some stories 
Bible verses are used. 

Whether one is looking for stories to 
tell children or stories for the children to 
read, this book offers worth-while material. 

Mase. Este Locker. 


BEING MADE OVER 


By Charles R. Brown, Dean Emeritus of 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. Pages 
159. Price, $1.50. 


Here is another refreshing volume from 
the able pen of Dean Brown. It isn’t just 
another book, but a collection of fourteen 
sermons with a vital message for our day. 
The true evangelical note is sounded 
throughout. One is aware that the author, 
though well along in years, is a student 
of the Word and its application to present 
needs. The minister as well as the lay 
worker will find this volume of great value 
as he seeks to make the Gospel of Christ 
more applicable to life. Some of the ser- 
mons are well worth the price of the book, 
which is true of the one after which the 
book is named, “Being Made Over.” Here 
is a glimpse into Scriptural truth, Christ 
as the only One Who can make man over, 
and the result in triumphant living. 

Other chapter or sermon headings that 
will appeal are: Power to Become; Mend- 
ing Our Religion; Facing Trials; The Pos- 
itive Life; Persistent Faith; and partic- 
ularly The Sense of Security, which 
emphasizes the factual security of the 
Christian. In these times it will be helpful 
to read the last sermon on “The Song the 
Shepherds Heard.” 

Dean Brown has a way of stating things 
that is thought-provoking. His language 
is easily grasped, and the illustrations are 
chaste and do illustrate. We can heartily 
recommend this volume as help upon the 
Way. Epwin J. JOHNSON. 
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A Most Suitable Christmas Gift 


COMMON SERVICE 
BOOK 


SMALL WORD EDITION 
Size, 35g x 542 inches. 


No. 510 The Standard Edition. Black Inter- 
grain Cloth, speckled edges $1.00 


No. 511 Engadine Levant, limp, round cor- 
ners, red under gold edges, ack ‘title and 
side I H S monogram and cross in gold, 
silk headbands and marker 25 


No. 512 Pebbled Calf, limp, round corners, 
red under gold edges, back title and side 
I H_ S monogram and cross in gold, silk 
headbands and marker $2.75 


No. 513 Full Morocco, limp, round corners, 
gold roll, red under seer edges, back title 
and side cross in gold, silk headbands and 
marker $3.50 


No. 514 Full Morocco, two volumes with slip- 
cover, limp, round corners, red under gold 
py es, back title and side cross in gold, 

headbands and marker $1.56 


FOR CHURCHES IN CANADA 
No. 541 Black Keratol, speckled edges.. $1.20 


No. 542 Black Keratol, red under gold edges, 
back title in gold $1.50 


No. 544 Morocco, limp, round corners, red 
under gold edges, back title and side cross 
in gold, silk headbands and marker... $3.25 


LARGE WORD EDITION 


Size, 442 x 634 inches. 
No. are Intergrain Black Cloth, ae 


No. 522 Black Leather, limp, round corners, 
red under gold edges, back title and I HS 
side monogram in gold, silk headbands 
and: markcer. i, mspherscsesasccscoubeivevssseaeunsese $2.50 


No. 523 American Morocco, limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges, back title 
and side cross in gold, silk headbands and 
marker $3.00 


No. 524 Persian Morocco, limp, round cor- 
ners, gold roll, back title in gold, silk 
headbands and marker $3.75 


No. 525 Persian Morocco, divinity circuit, 
leather lined, red under sold besincine: Hen 
headbands and Marker .vesssersees . $6.00 


No. 526 RED Turkey Morocco, limp, leather 
lined, round corners, gold roll, red under 
gold edges, silk headbands and marker. 


7. 


FOR CHURCHES IN CANADA 
No. 551 Black Keratol, speckled edges.. $1.50 
No. 552 Black Keratol, limp, round corners, 


gt edges, back title and side ornaments 
gold, headbands and marker 


gilt edges, back and 
silk headbands and 
$3. 25 


No. 553 Morocco, limp, 
side cross in gold, 
marker 


INDIA PAPER SMALL WORD 
EDITION 
Size, 33g x 514 x 11-16 inches. 


No. 571 Persian Morocco, semi-flexible, 
round corners, red under gold edges, silk 
sewed, back and side titles and side IH S 
monogram in gold, silk headbands and 
marker $3.75 


White Kid, moire silk 1 , gold roll and 
edges, silk sewed, silk headbands and 
marker, back title in gold. $12.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. ‘chicas: Ave. 


219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh Columbia, S.C. 


No. 575 Made up eopenleys as a bride’s book. 
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A BICENTENNIAL 


St. Paul’s, Red Hill, Pa., Marks Two Hundred Years of Service 
and Rededicates Church 


Tue rededication and bicentennial serv- 
ices of St. Paul’s Church, Red Hill, Pa., 
began with two special services Sunday, 


’ October 1, and continued until the fifteenth. 


The events appropriately marked the com- 
pletion of a program of improvements to 
the church during the past summer and the 
two hundredth anniversary of the con- 
gregation of which the Rev. H. H. Krauss 
has been pastor since 1925. 

Among the clergymen who participated 
in the services were Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania on 
Synodical Night, which brought the cele- 
bration to a close; Prof. Elmer F. Krauss, 
D.D., a son of the congregation and pro- 
fessor at the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary; the Rev. Robert H. Krauss of Heller- 
town, Pa., brother of the pastor; the Rev. 
Rufus E. Kern of Hamburg, Pa.; and the 
Rev. Atwood T. Smith of the Hilltown- 
Perkasie Parish, sons of the congregation. 
J. H. Waidelich, D.D., of Sellersville; the 
Rev. N. F. Schmidt of Schwenksville; the 
Rev. W. U. Kistler of Pennsburg; the Rev. 
M. O. Heller of Trumbauersville; J. J. 
Kline, D.D., of New Hanover; the Rev. 
H. M. Kistler of Pennsburg; the Rev. E. L. 
Angstadt of Sumneytown; the Rev. H. M. 
Schofer; the Rev. W. R. Seaman, S.T.D., 
secretary of the Norristown Conference; 
and the Rev. E. H. Trafford, treasurer of 
the Conference. 

This congregation is known to have had 


four different names. From 
the beginning until May 7, ! 
1803, when the second build- 5 


ing was erected, it was called 
“The Evangelical Lutheran 
Congregation of New Goshen- 
hoppen.” On the day men- 
tioned the name was changed 
to Christ Church. It was 
also called the “Six-corner 
Church,” because of the form 
which provided for a pulpit 
recess and for an organ loft 
above the pulpit. In 1871 the © 
congregation adopted the title _ 
St. Paul’s Church. 


From Schoolhouse to Church 


A log schoolhouse was used for church 
services from the beginning of the con- 
gregation at the present location from 1739 
to 1750. This gave place to a wooden 
structure, which served the congregation 
until in 1803 a church of native stone was 
erected. In 1878 the third church was built 
of native stone; and in 1897 the present 
church was dedicated. During the past 
summer extensive repairs and improve- 
ments were made to St. Paul's in anticipa- 
tion of the two hundredth anniversary. 

The congregation has had fifteen pastors 
as follows: J. J. Birkenstock, John Conrad 
Andrea, Frederick Schultz, Frederick Reis, 
G. Frederick Neimeyer, Conrad S. Roeller, 
John Schwarbach, Charles B. Dannapfel, 
Christian Espich, Fred W. Geissenhainer, 
Jacob Miller, Frederick Waage (thirty- 
nine years), Oswin F. Waage (fifty-four 
years), Alfred Milton Stump, and the Rev. 
Howard H. Krauss since 1925. 


Sons and Daughters in the 
Parsonage 


Nine sons of the congregation have en- 
tered the ministry: Pastors Jacob Miller, 
Conrad Miller, Oswin F. Waage, Elmer F. 
Krauss, Elmer F. Schantz, Jonas K. Trum- 
bauer, W. Frank Hersh, Rufus E. Kern, 
and Atwood T. Smith. 

Five daughters of the congregation mar- 
ried ministers: Catharine Reiter 
married the Rev. John G. Roeller; 
Anna Maria Reiter married the Rev. 
F. W. Geissenhainer; Anna Maria 
Geissenhainer married the Rev. Jacob 
Miller; Alverta Jane Miller married 
the Rev. W. R. Knerr; and Florence 
Maria Miller married the Rev. Mark 
O. Heller. 


Theological Connections 
The organist and parochial school 
teacher at St. Paul’s from 1794 to 
1798 was Carl Jacob Krauth. His son, 
Charles Philip Krauth, became pres- 
ident of Gettysburg College, and 
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later president and professor of Gettys- 
burg Seminary. His son, Charles Porter- 
field Krauth, became provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the first pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary at Mt. Airy. Dr. Elmer F. Krauss, 
a grandson of the Rev. Frederick Waage, 
at one time pastor of St. Paul’s, is now a 
professor in the Theological Seminary at 
Maywood, Ill. Thus the congregation takes 
pride in its connection with some of our 
leading Lutheran theological seminaries. 

The original communion table and serv- 
ice and the baptismal bowl used in the first 
church erected in 1750, and the first 
church record of the congregation, and 
two other volumes of church history were 
on exhibition. The baptismal bowl is still 
in use and the table is preserved in the 
sacristy of the church. 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CENTENNIAL 


THE centennial of Zion Lutheran Sun- 
day school at Waynesboro, Pa., was ob- 
served with special services October 4-8. 
The opening feature was a Children of 
the Church Festival with an address of 
welcome by the pastor, the Rev. B. Clinton 
Ritz, and in charge of Mrs. C. E. H. Brown. 
On Community Night the service was 
held in the church, with greetings from 
representatives from the local churches 
and an address by the Rev. Victor H. 
Jones. The Waynesboro Ministerial Asso- 
ciation participated. 

Fellowship Night was held in the Sun- 
day school chapel. Greetings were brought 
from former pastors; former superinten- 
dents were introduced to the audience; and 
greetings were heard from the following 
sons of the congregation who are now in 
the ministry: Clarence A. Neal, Chambers- 
burg, Pa.; Paul F. Curfman, Newville, Pa.; 
Donald F. Brake, Middletown, Md.; John 
W. Whetstone, Reedsville, Pa. The history 
of the school was prepared and presented 
by Prof. H. Norton Cope, director of the 
Pennsylvania State Forest School at Mont 
Alto, Pa. 

The Anniversary Service and Rally Day 
Service were held in the church Sunday, 
October 8. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. Charles P. Wiles of Philadelphia, 
editor of the Parish and Church School 
Board, In the evening Dr. H. W. A. Han- 
son, president of Gettysburg College, de- 
livered the sermon on “New Opportunities 
Facing the Church of Today.” 

The school was organized in 1839. The 
first yearly report disclosed that the school 
had ten officers, twenty-five teachers and 
eighty scholars. The enrollment today is 
nine hundred thirty-nine. 


No CuristraAN works in isolation. Ours 
is a partnership with Christ as well as one 
with another. We are His administrating 
brothers and when we are in difficulties 
we consult with Him. If that seems fan- 
tastic to anyone it is because he is out of 
the main channel of Christian experience. 
Such a companionship of purpose and work 
is the highest kind of inspiration. We are 
sent, and we are companioned.—Selected. 
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REV. HAROLD H. LENTZ, 
Assistant Pastor 


TuerE he stood, the dean of pastors and 
preachers in the State of Ohio, his face 
lighted with a heavenly glow as he re- 
lated experiences from forty-eight years 
of pastoral work, especially remembering 
with elation his blessed privilege of shep- 
herding and ministering, along with his 
wife, to the hundreds who have gone in 
and out of Trinity Church, Ashland, Ohio, 
in the course of his forty-four years’ min- 
istry. Arthur H. Smith, D.D., was unfold- 
ing his vision of the vastly greater work 
that he is confident this congregation will 
accomplish in the century to come in the 
industrious Ashland community and “even 
to the uttermost parts of the earth.” As 
William A. Duff of the Ashland Times- 
Gazette sat watching his pastor, whose 
flushed, smiling face showed to advantage 
under the whiteness of his hair, he was 
moved to write in his next day’s column 
from Arthur Guiterman: “Let me yearn 
from dream to grander dream! Let me not 
rest content at any goal! Still bid me 
spurn each transient triumph on the Eter- 
nal Quest.” 


Roll of 3,243 


This all happened because Trinity 
Church observed its centennial October 
1-8. In turning back the yellow pages of 
history it was recalled that a permanent 
organization was effected with thirty-two 
members in October 1839, under the lead- 
ership of the Rev. W. J. Sloan. After one 
hundred years of existence the church’s 
roster bears testimony to 3,243 persons 
having been received into membership. 
Today there are 1,135 baptized members, 
920 confirmed members, and 765 com- 
muning members. 

It could not have been mere chance that 
directed Dr. Smith to serve the Ashland 
Parish in two pastorates for a total of 
forty-four years. Deeply conscious of his 
outstanding and capable service to Trinity 
and to the whole church, Dr. W. F. Emery, 
on behalf of the congregation, presented 
a silver plaque to the pastor bearing an 
inscription: “Presented to the Rev. Arthur 
H. Smith, D.D., upon the Centennial of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Ashland, Ohio, 
in recognition of his faithful and devoted 
service during forty-four years of the 
church’s life. October 5, 1939.” 

The Rev. Harold H. Lentz has proven 
himself to be a faithful co-worker in serv- 
ing as assistant pastor since 1935, the first 
one to occupy this newly created office at 
Trinity. 

At the beginning of 1939 the Centennial 
Committee outlined three goals for the 
year. It was the desire to increase the 
membership by 100 new members, and 
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Trinity, Ashland, Ohio, Arthur H. Smith Pastor, 
Has Week of Impressive Services 


add a like number to the communion rolls. 
Second, the regularity of attending serv- 
ices was encouraged by the use of record 
cards each month, with the purpose of 
publishing the names of the faithful at- 
tenders at the year’s close. And third, 
members and organizations were encour- 
aged to assist in the establishment of a 
reserve fund for future additions or re- 
pairs to the church property. 

Using as a general theme, “The Church,” 
a full week’s celebration was begun Sun- 
day, October 1, when “The Church at the 
Altar” emphasized the reunion of confir- 
mation classes at the altar. In the evening 
a ministerial son of the congregation, the 
Rev. John M. Warnes, pastor of Auburn 
Church, Springfield, preached. 

Stressing “The Church and Her Fellow- 
ship,” a fellowship service, recognition of 
mew members received this year, and a 
reception and social hour featured the 
Tuesday evening program. Dr. Joseph 
Sittler, president of the synod, brought 
greetings and delivered an address. 

“The Church and Her Teaching,” the 
theme for Wednesday evening, provided 
ample opportunity to recognize the work 
of Sunday schools, colleges and seminaries. 
Prof. E. E. Flack of Hamma _ Divinity 
School, Springfield, delivered the sermon. 

The pages of Trinity’s history were 
turned back Thursday evening when “The 
Church of Yesterday” was portrayed in 
many unusual illustrative scenes, with a 
large group of persons participating. Dr. 
Smith presented many historical facts and 
recognized persons holding membership 
fifty. years and more and descendants of 
pioneer members. A brief description of 
the church’s history had been printed in a 
handsome anniversary book. 


Mission Societies’ Night 

“The Church and World Missions” came 
to full attention Friday evening, when the 
three missionary societies joined for a 
covered-dish dinner and program. Taking 
as a setting the Madras Conference of 
Missions, held in December 1938, Pastor 
Lentz presented Dr. A. R. Wentz’ address 
on “The Five Characters of the Christian 
Church.” Dr. Smith reviewed the address 
given by Dr. John R. Mott. Members of 
the societies reported on talks given by 
various missionaries who attended the con- 
ference. As an expression of love and ap- 
preciation to the pastor’s wife for her 
forty-three years of service, Mrs. Earl 
Culler, on behalf of the women of the 
church, presented Mrs. Smith with an elec- 
tric clock. The missionary spirit of the 
congregation has gone over and above the 
usual requests for assistance in countless 
instances. It was in 1924 that the congre- 
gation assumed the support of the Rev. 
John M. Armbruster in Buenos Aires. 

Formal services of the celebration came 
to a close October 8, when “The Church 
of Today” and “The Church of Tomorrow” 
received special attention. In the morning 
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ARTHUR H. SMITH, D.D., 
Pastor for 44 Years 


Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secretary of 
the Board of Education, delivered an in- 
spiring and enlightening message on the 
text, “Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 
Holding up the plane and importance of 
youth in the Church, the Rev. Joseph W. 
Frease, director of religious education and 
young people’s work in synod, delivered 
the evening’s sermon. A baptismal service 
for infants was conducted at 3.00 P. M. 

From a wide range of organ and choral 
composers, music was selected most care- 
fully to fit the mood of the services. At 
the service, “The Church of Yesterday,” 
former organists, choir directors and mem- 
bers of the choir before 1920, appeared. 
Myriads of floral decorations beautified the 
chancel and altar throughout the week, 
being given in memory of hosts of faithful 
Christian workers. 


Dr. Smith Recalled to Pastorate 


Although the Rev. F. J. Ruth came from 
Maryland in 1831 and preached in dwell- 
ings, schoolhouses and barns for approx- 
imately four years, an organization was 
not effected until 1839 by the Rev. W. J. 
Sloan. Other pastors who have served are 
E. Eastman, J. H.. Hoffman, W. A. G. 
Emerson (two pastorates), Solomon Ritz, 
Isaac Culler, S. M. McReynolds, A. H. 
Myers, J. W. Swick, M. L. Wilhelm, C. S. 
Sprecher, H. C. Haithcox, D.D., Dr. Arthur 
H. Smith (two pastorates), H. E. Simon, 
and Pastor Lentz. Dr. Smith first served 
the congregation during the summer of 
1890, when he was a seminary student, 
and became regular pastor June 1, 1891. 
In 1904 he accepted a call to Fourth Lu- 
theran Church, Springfield, and remained 
for a four-year period, returning to Trinity 
Church in 1908. Little did Dr. Smith realize 
that his life’s work would be so intimately 
related to Ashland. 


Sons and Daughters in Service 
of Church 


Sons of the congregation who have en- 
tered the ministry include Alexander J. 
Imhoff, D.D., ordained in 1855; the Rev. 
John M. Warnes of Springfield, ordained 
in 1932; and the Rev. Howard A. Alsdorf, 
missionary to Japan, ordained in 1938. 
Alice Moon, who married the Rev. George 
Williams and started mission work in 
China in 1891, is the one woman mission- 
ary from the congregation. 

Early in its history Trinity Church be- 
came a member of the East Ohio Synod in 
1841. A new building was completed in 
1852 at a cost of $3,000, but in 1883 fire 
destroyed the edifice with the result that 
another building was erected and dedicated 
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in 1885. During Dr. Smith’s first pastorate 
the church became free from debt in 1899 
and it has remained in that excellent con- 
dition to the present. F. E. Myers was a 
generous contributor toward the debt of 
that period. During 1908 and 1909 exten- 
sive remodeling provided an addition to 
the Sunday school, and a new Moller organ 
was installed. The Women’s Guild pro- 
vided social and dining room and kitchen 
space and equipment in 1914 at a cost of 
$3,200. Choir rooms were the joint gift of 
Mrs. F. E. Myers and Mrs. P. A. Myers 
at a cost of $1,000. The present parson- 
age was purchased and remodeled in 1918, 
and in 1924 Miss Ida L. Wertman was 
elected parish assistant. She rendered 
notable service in this capacity until her 
retirement in 1935. The office of assistant 
pastor was created this same year. The 
dedication of the Myers Memorial organ 
September 28, 1930, was an important 
event. Four years later, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. W. Miller, Sr., provided the complete 
redecoration of the church. After serving 
continuously for thirty-five years as choir 
director, Newton H. Wertman retired from 
his office. 


“Long Term” Services 


Dr. Smith has served his Lord in many 
capacities over the forty-eight-year min- 
istry. Next to his untiring pastoral work, 
definite contributions have been made 
along executive and editorial lines. The 
following are some of the executive posts 
held: secretary and president of the East 
Ohio Synod, 1892-1904; secretary-treas- 
urer of Board of Ministerial Education; 
member of Board of Directors of Witten- 
berg College at different times for twenty- 
two years, serving half of that period as 
secretary; member of the Executive Board 
of the U. L. C. A., 1923-30. As an editor, 
author and lecturer important contribu- 
tions were made as follows: assistant ed- 
itor of the Lutheran World, 1904-08; edi- 
torial writer on the World, 1908-10; 
editorial work on Augsburg series, lesson 
helps, home department, adult quarterly, 
1910-21; editorial writer and regular con- 
tributor to Lutheran Church Work and 
Observer, 1917-19; author of “The Chris- 
tian Home: Things That Make and Mar It’; 
“The Lutheran Church and Child Nurture,” 
Book IV of the Lutheran Teacher Train- 
ing Series, 1911; “History of the East Ohio 
Synod,” 1924; “Preachers and Preaching,” 
a series of lectures delivered on the 
Kessler Foundation in 1925 at Hamma 
Divinity School; numerous aarticles in 
Lutheran Quarterly and other church 
papers. 

A group of faithful men and women who 
have been members for fifty years or more 
were given special recognition at the 
Thursday evening service. Twenty-three 
members were named. 

Dr. Smith’s relationships with leaders 
and professors in Ashland College have 
been most enjoyable and fruitful, at one 
time traveling with some of them as com- 
panions in Palestine 

So it’s congratulations to Trinity Church, 
to Dr. and Mrs. Smith, and to Pastor and 
Mrs. Lentz, as hearts and hands and voices 
rally for the work of the Church of Today 
and Tomorrow, the new century and 
eternity! 
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GERMAN LUTHERAN MISSIONS IN INDIA 


By Dr. George Drach, General Secretary 


Again the German Lutheran Missions in 
India are in distress on account of war in 
Europe. It is almost a repetition of con- 
ditions that existed during the World War, 
twenty and more years ago. Again the 
German missionaries are interned and their 
mission fields are left without missionary 
supervision. 

During the World War missionaries 
from our United Lutheran Mission in India 
were chosen to take charge of the Breklum 
and Gossner fields. We anticipate a repeti- 
tion of this condition. Already the Board 
of Foreign Missions has been asked by 
cablegram from India to permit two of our 
own missionaries to be assigned to the 
Breklum field for missionary supervision. 
Permission was granted by a vote of the 
Board’s executive committee subject to the 
approval of the full Board October 25. 

The cablegram from Rajahmundry, India, 
also asked for an appropriation of $700 a 
month, or $8,400 a year, for the Breklum 
field. The Board of Foreign Missions at 
present can make no commitment in re- 
gard to financial support. It certainly 
should avoid the creation of another in- 
debtedness, having learned its lesson when 
during and after the World War it spent 
more than $300,000 to help preserve the 
German Lutheran missions, and received 
nothing in return, even though we were 
assured by the German societies that they 
would reimburse us dollar for dollar. How 
money is to be provided again to preserve 
the work of the German missions in India 
and other British territories is a problem 
which will require serious thinking and 
planning. 

There are three German Lutheran mis- 
sions in India. The Leipsic Mission in the 
Tamil area fortunately is linked up with 
the mission of the Church of Sweden, 
which cared for the whole field during the 
World War and undoubtedly will repeat. 


The Gossner Mission 


Another important German Lutheran 
mission in India is the Gossner Mission in 


’ Chota Nagpur. It was founded in 1845 and 


therefore has, like our own mission in 
India, a history of nearly one hundred 
years. Ranchi, on the Subarnarekha 
(Golden) River, about 250 miles west of 
Calcutta and about 2,000 feet above sea 
level, situated on a beautiful plateau cov- 
ered with forests, is the main station. The 
number of baptized Christians is 142,000. 

This field has had a checkered history. 
In danger of being absorbed by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, a 
Church of England society, it declared its 
autonomy as a native Lutheran Church 
July 10, 1919. Then certain of our United 
Lutheran Church missionaries went to 
Ranchi, assisted in the formation of an 
indigenous church with a carefully pre- 
pared constitution, and helped to carry on 
all phases of the work in the Gossner field. 
They were the Rev. and Mrs. George 
Rupley, Dr. and Mrs. Isaac Cannaday, the 
Rev. and Mrs. H. R. Spangler and the Rev. 
and Mrs. O. V. Werner. In 1926 German 
missionaries were allowed to return, and 
our American missionaries withdrew in 
1928. Since then the primary difficulty has 


been a financial one, and the Lutheran 
World Convention has furnished consider- 
able help during the past years. 

The Rev. Joel Lakra, who wrote a brief 
history of the Gossner Mission which was 
printed last year in The Gospel Witness, 
concludes his story with the following 
paragraph: 

“The Gossner Church owes its origin, 
development and existence to the sheer 
faith and prayer of her friends. She has 
been a suffering church throughout her 
history. Persecution from without and 
dissensions within have been her lot. But 
each of her catastrophes has been a step- 
ping stone towards her goal. She needs 
and deserves the prayer and co-operation 
of every Lutheran.” 


The Breklum Mission 


North of our own field in India, approx- 
imately one hundred miles from Rajah- 
mundry, lies the field of the Breklum Mis- 
sion, a small part of which is in the Telugu 
area. Most of the work, however, is done 
among Oriya people in the interior Jeypore 
country. Advised and assisted by our mis- 
sionaries, Dr. H. C. Schmidt and the Rev. 
H. G. B. Artman of Rajahmundry, the 
Breklum Mission was established in 1876. 
It now numbers 27,850 baptized members, 
and before the outbreak of the war had 
fifteen foreign missionaries and fifteen or- 
dained Indian pastors. 

During and after the World War the en- 
tire responsibility of this field was assumed 
by the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. The 
missionaries who served there were: the 
Rev. Dr. Ernst Neudoerffer, the Rev. J. J. 
Raun, the Rev. O. V. Werner, the Rev. 
Carl Caughman, the Rev. W. F. Adolphsen, 
Miss Louise Miller, Miss Agatha Tatge, 
supplemented by the Danish missionaries 
H. J. Toft and A. Andersen, who came in 
1924 and remained to take over that part 
of the field which was transferred to the 
South Jutland Society of Denmark. The 
amount of money spent by our Board in 
the Breklum field was nearly $300,000. 
After the German societies in 1926 were 
permitted to send their missionaries again 
to India, our American missionaries and 
our financial support were withdrawn and 
the field was returned to the Schleswig 
Holstein Society. The first German mis- 
sionaries to come back, three ordained 
men and two deaconesses, arrived about 
Christmas 1926, after a twelve years’ 
absence. 

Like all other German missions, the 
Breklum Mission in India suffered during 
the past few years on account of financial 
stringency, due to government regulations 
in Germany. This stringency was par- 


tially relieved by contributions received 


through the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion and the Federation of Lutheran 
Churches and Missions in India. This mis- 
sion also has experienced in the past, and 
now -again to a greater degree is expe- 
riencing, the close relationship of mission 
and passion, so clearly manifested in the 
life and work of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Saviour of the world, and in the history 
of His Church on earth. 
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WOLVERINE WANDERINGS 
By the Rev. Aksel C. Larsen 


The Pastors Go to Prison. Ordinarily 
this news would cause headlines in the 
nation’s dailies, but the purpose was not 
for correction or reform, but for educa- 
tion. The chaplain, the Rev. S. B. Wenger 
of the Southern State Prison at Jackson, 
is doing an unusual and unique type of 
religious work that is arousing national 
interest. Through his religious and social 
adjustment classes and personal interviews, 
he has revolutionized the entire conception 
of the work of the prison chaplain. Work- 
ing with 5,300 inmates, his is one of the 
largest congregations to be found any- 
where. Each prisoner is personally inter- 
viewed by the chaplain upon his entrance 
into prison. Every effort is made to give 
each man a maximum of religious atten- 
tion. The classes in Bible and psychology 
are conducted by prisoners who have been 
personally trained by the chaplain. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 men attend the chapel 
services conducted each Sunday morning 
in the prison auditorium. Under the lead- 
ership of Chaplain Wenger, the men have 
beautified the stage with appropriate 
scenery to effect a churchly and worship- 
ful atmosphere. A beautiful oak altar 
made by the men, a cross and candelabra, 
also made by the men, make the audi- 
torium more conducive to worship. The 
auditorium is equipped with a pipe organ, 
and a trained choir of about forty men 
lead in the singing. The pastors and lay- 
men were treated to an inspiring service 
of music by the choir and the various in- 
strumentalists and singers of the institu- 
tion. At the conclusion of the program, 
the visitors were guests of the chaplain 
in the guards’ dining room. This visit was 
a fitting climax to the conference which 
had emphasized Christian Social Missions 
throughout its sessions. 


The Conference, held in Trinity Church, 
Hillsdale, the oldest congregation in the 
Michigan Synod, convened Monday after- 
noon, September 25. Devotions were con- 
ducted by the Rev. L. Ray Lechler, Sag- 
inaw. The business session followed. The 
Communion Service was held in the late 
afternoon with the Rev. Ewald Berger of 
Pontiac, secretary of the Conference, as 
the liturgist. Your correspondent deliv- 
ered the sermon. At the dinner hour, the 
Rev. T. A. Kantonen, Ph.D., Hamma Div- 
inity School, Springfield, Ohio, delivered 
the first of two interesting and inspiring 
papers on the volumes, “Agape and Eros.” 
A public service was held in the evening 
with the Rev. Vernon Kotter of Detroit 
reading the liturgy. The Rev. William 
Eckert, Chicago Seminary, Maywood, IIL, 
delivered a practical and challenging ad- 
dress on, “Why Christian Social Missions?” 
The Tuesday sessions were opéned with 
devotions by Pastor Willard Hackenberg 
of Detroit. An hour was given for a meet- 
ing of the standing committees of synod. 
This was followed by the second paper by 
Dr. Kantonen. Earnest discussion con- 
cluded the presentation. “Congregational 
Auxiliaries” was capably presented and 
discussed by the Rev. William Watts of 
Three Rivers. At the dinner hour, C. J. 
Rockey, D.D., gave some practical pointers 
to the men on Personal Evangelism. 
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The Conference re-elected your cor- 
respondent to the president’s office, and 
the Rev. Ewald Berger, secretary. Mr. 
C. C. Bingaman, a member of Augsburg 
Church, Detroit, was elected treasurer. 


The Women’s Missionary Society 
Convention 


was held in the new Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Pontiac, October 4-6. The twentieth 
anniversary of the society was fittingly 
observed with the discussion of the theme, 
“Ecclesia Plantanda—The Church Must 
Be Planted: In the Homeland, In the 
Hearts of Man, In the Foreign Land.” The 
highlight of the convention was the ban- 
quet Thursday evening, when the home 
missionaries of synod were feted. Pastors 
Berger, Larsen, Lechler, Madsen, Sala and 
Avery presented two-minute speeches de- 
scribing their fields and needs. Greetings 
from Pastors Kotter and Thompson were 
read by the president of the Home Mis- 
sion Committee, the Rev. H. E. Schildroth 
of Detroit. The address on the subject, 
“America for Christ,” was delivered by 
Arthur M. Knudsen, D.D., Chicago, sec- 
retary of English Missions of the Board 
of American Missions. 


Anniversaries 


Pastor S. L. Boger, Unity Church, Detroit, 
observed the thirtieth anniversary of his 
ordination June 13. Special services were 
held at the church on this date, with a 
large assembly of pastors from the Detroit 
area bringing greetings and appreciation 
of Pastor Boger’s successful ministry. Pas- 
tor Boger has given twenty-three years 
of his ministry to congregations in the 
Detroit area. The congregation honored 
him at a reception following the service 
and presented him with many gifts of 
appreciation. 


St. Paul’s Church, Detroit, the Rev. 
George A. Martin pastor, fittingly observed 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion with the refinancing of its indebted- 
ness. Pastor Breest, North St. Paul, Minn., 
a son of the congregation, assisted Pastor 
Martin at the Anniversary Service. 


Dedication 


Redeemer congregation, Lansing, of 
which your correspondent is pastor, is the 
proud possessor of a new church edifice, 
which was dedicated September 17. The 
congregation worshiped in a remodeled 
residence for sixteen years before launch- 
ing on its building program. The building 
was made possible by the earnest interest 
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and co-operation of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions and through the financial as- 
sistance of the Church Extension Fund 
received through the Anniversary Appeal. 
The Rev. H. E. Schildroth, Detroit, pres- 
ident of the Home Missions Committee and 
able champion of the home mission cause 
of synod, preached the dedicatory sermon 
to 350 persons. About one-third of the 
congregation was seated in the basement 
and heard the service over a public ad- 
dress system. Practically every congrega- 
tion in the synod and many Lutheran con- 
gregations of the city were represented. 
One of the fine traditions of the synod in 
sending gifts of money to congregations 
on the dedication of their new churches 
was of great assistance to the congrega- 
tion. A luncheon was served after the 
service to the out-of-town guests without 
charge by the ladies of the Dorcas Society. 

Tuesday, September 19, the Sunday 
school was presented with a silk American 
flag by a local chapter of the Women’s 
Relief Corps. An official Boy Scout flag 
was presented to the Scout Troop by the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the American 
Legion. 

The dedication banquet was held in the 
church basement Wednesday. The Rev. 
Frank Madsen, Detroit, former pastor, 
delivered the address. 

A special service was held Friday eve- 
ning, with the Rev. Edward Nest of the 
American Luthéran Church delivering an 
address on “Lutheran Unity.” Members 
of the local Lutheran congregations were 
guests at this service, which was followed 
by a social hour in the church basement. 

The congregation was organized Sep- 
tember 26, 1922, by the Rev. C. P. Weis- 
kotten, field missionary of the Michigan 
Synod. The Rev. H. G. Blickensderfer of 
Magnolia, Ohio, was the first regularly 
called pastor and served until 1929. Pastor 
Madsen served the congregation from 1930 
until 1936. Pastor Larsen took charge in 
May 1936. The building complete without 
furnishings cost approximately $13,000. It ~ 
is constructed of concrete block, with brick 
buttresses. The nave will seat approx- 
imately 180. Plans for the building were 
drawn by Mr. Charles A. Scheuringer, 
architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Debt Reductions 


The program of refinancing indebted- 
ness on church properties still -goes on. 
Luther Memorial congregation, Detroit, 
the Rev. Frank Madsen pastor, recently 
completed successful efforts toward re- 
financing its indetbedness. 


Augsburg, Detroit, the Rev. William 
Avery pastor, is successfully reducing its 
indetedness preparatory to building a new 
church. Pastor Avery has just introduced 
a new procedure for Sunday morning wor- 
ship. A Junior Church is conducted at 
9.00 A. M. each Sunday with one-half hour 
for worship and sermon, and one-half hour 
for instruction. The senior school meets 
at 10.30 o’clock for. instruction and re- 
mains for the morning worship at eleven. 
The new program is meeting with abundant 
success. 


Resurrection Church, Saginaw, the Rev. 
L. Ray Lechler pastor, is also making 
strenuous efforts to reduce the indebted- 
ness on the property. A brighter financial 
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outlook is everywhere present in the 
synod and augurs well for more intensive 
spiritual work in the future. 


New Pastors 


The Rev. L. Ray Lechler was installed 
pastor of Resurrection congregatin, Sag- 
inaw, June 4 by the Rev. Calvin Stickles, 
Detroit, president of synod, and the Rev. 
Frank Madsen, Detroit, secretary. 


The Rev. George E. Schuchard, who 
served our congregation in Fresno, Calif., 
was installed by President Stickles and 
the Rev. H. W. Ellenberger, Flat Rock, as 
pastor of Christ Jehovah congregation, an 
independent Lutheran congregation in 
Detroit. 


The Rev. Robert Sala, Board Missionary, 
serving Resurrection congregation, Detroit, 
was called and installed as the regular 
pastor Septemer 24. Since Mr. Sala came 
to the congregation, it has purchased new 
property for the erection of a new church. 
The congregation has been worshiping in 
one of the public schools since its or- 
ganization in 1930. 


GOLDEN GATE NUGGETS 
By W. E. Crouser, D.D. 


‘Tue closing date of the Golden Gate 
Exposition has been officially announced. 
It is five weeks earlier than the date set 
at the opening. Apparently the ones in 
charge are anxious that the gigantic affair 
should close in a climax of glory rather 
than fade away in a “destruction that 
wasteth at noonday.” An attempt is being 
made to prolong its days, but fate seems 
to have determined its destiny. 

On the first Sunday after the announce- 
ment of the early closing, nearly 188,000 
persons paid admission to the Island. By 
one o'clock in the afternoon all available 
parking space was occupied and four lanes 
of traffic in both directions on the $77,000,000 
bridge were blocked solidly for a distance 
of more than ten miles. It is estimated that 
at least 10,000 machines were unable to 
reach the Island. A friend of mine spent 
nearly three hours going four miles. Food 
supplies were exhausted and many slipped 
away to the adjacent cities to find some- 
thing to eat. 

There are three Sundays remaining with 
prospects for future jams. The Exposition 
has truly been a wonderful and gigantic 
affair. Its one outstanding feature is the 
Streamlined History of the Building of 
the West. 


Cavalcade of the Golden West 


is presented three times each day on an 
open stage 400 feet wide and 200 feet deep. 
The scenery presents towering snow-capped 
mountain peaks, fertile valleys, and red- 
wood forests. A screen of water gushing 
from 2,500 tiny nozzles furnishes rainbow 
effects between the twenty-four scenes. 
Four hundred years of California history 
are presented by more than 2,000 char- 
acters, 200 head of cattle, covered wagons, 
ancient buggies, antiquated fire engines, 
and two full-sized railroad trains with 
their curious passengers run onto the stage 
under their own power. The presentation 
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is a pantomime, but above the vast audi- 
ence a group of actors speak into a num- 
ber of microphones and the voices are 
amplified by sixteen loud speakers con- 
cealed on the stage. It begins with the 
discovery of the Pacific Ocean by Balboa 
in 1513 and presents Cortez, Cabrillo, 
Francis Drake, Serra, Portola, Lewis and 
Clark, Rezanov and Concepcion, the dis- 
covery of gold, the pioneers, the comple- 
tion of the trans-continental railroad, and 
after taking a fling of more or less ac- 
curacy at the “gay nineties,” the Spirit of 
the West leaves in our hands “the To- 
morrows of Western America” in full faith 
that we shall build upon the foundations 
so far laid, a great civilization, nestling 
on the sunset side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. To those who have seen this Cav- 
aleade of the Golden West, any attempt 
to describe it will appear presumptuous— 
it is so vast, so spectacular, so tremendous. 


‘It takes your breath away and leaves your 


imaginataion limp, but intoxicates you with 
a holy exhilaration. 


Salem Lutheran Home 


in Oakland is one of the many institutions 
of which this vicinity is justly proud. It 
is situated in one of the quiet, dignified 
residential districts, and in its comfortable 
rooms a group of old people are spending 
their sunset hours in love and peace. The 
Home is owned and operated by an asso- 
ciation composed of individuals of the Bay 
Cities. Each member pays an annual fee 
of $5. A few years ago a new building 
was erected at a cost of $95,000. The 
Augustana people have been the ardent 
supporters of this commendable project 
and, beginning this month, C. O. Lund- 
quist, D.D., of the Augustana Church in 
San Francisco, will become the superin- 
tendent. Miss Anna Wiemken, who spent 
some time in our Philadelphia Mother- 
house, is assistant manager and book- 
keeper. 


A Lutheran Youth Rally 


under the leadership of Miss Anna 
Wiemkin is functioning in this area. Eleven 
Lutheran churches embodying the United 
Lutheran Church, Augustana, Norwegian 
and Danish Synods, are undertaking a 
program of recreation, sociability, and de- 
votion, once a week. The project is to 
work for greater understanding, fellow- 
ship, and unity among our various Lu- 
theran groups. The Rev. J. C. Herold of 
St. John’s Church and Pastor Monson of 
St. Paul’s Church, both in Oakland, are 
the pastors serving as advisors. The Rec- 
reation Department of the City of Oak- 
land has been very helpful in furnishing 
the necessary boats and social equipment 
at Lake Merrit. 


The Evangelical Fellowship of 
Northern California 


has issued the call for its annual confer- 
ence in the First Presbyterian Church in 
Berkeley, October 31 to November 2. 
Dr. Earnest A. Trabert of St. Michael’s 
Church in Berkeley is chairman of the 
Program Committee, which in itself is a 
strict guarantee of theological security. 
The announced purpose of this conference 
is embodied in the words, “To emphasize 
the content of the Christian message and 
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the deepening of the spiritual life; to face 
fearlessly the religious and theological 
problems of our day.” The people of the 
churches of Berkeley will furnish lodging 
and breakfast to those that apply for it. 


St. John’s, Oakland. In passing the place 
one notices a spirit of progressiveness. The 
premises have taken on new life. Dr. 
Herold and his people have made a clean- 
up. A new electric organ has recently been 
presented to the congregation by Mr. H. A. 
Pleitner, a good friend of the church. The 
Sunday school and Luther League are 
being reorganized, and splendid reports 
of the work are reaching our ears from 
various sources. Apparently the Herolds 
are going to be valuable assets to our 
Christian activities. 


Fresno. Sixteen months in this “Raisin 
City” have not withered the ardor of the 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Romeis nor halted 
their progressive spirits. An increase of 
33 per cent in the membership of the First 
Church, and a 24.6 per cent increase in 
attendance over last year is evidence of 
activity. They spent their vacation in 
Sequoia Park, Lake Florence, Santa Cruz, 
and San Francisco, and are now back feed- 
ing upon the grapes of plenty. One of my 
fond dreams is that I may yet see that 
deserving congregation housed in the kind 
of church building they deserve. 


The new pastor of St. Paul’s Church, the 
Rev. Adam Schreiber, is warming up his 
section of Fresno in keeping with early 
predictions. Young people are rallying un- 
der his care and are being organized for 
progress and group endeavors. 


Berkeley. The Brotherhood of St. 
Michael’s Church sent out a call to the 
churches of this area to send representa- 
tives to meet October 22 to consider the 
formation of a Northern Conference 
Brotherhood. This has long been a de- 
cided necessity. Lack of action in this 
matter has been expensive. 


Sacramento. St. John’s will have enter- 
tained the District Luther League Con- 
vention before this letter gets into print. 
The convention was to be held Saturday 
and extend to Sunday afternoon. This 
choice of days is a safeguard against pas- 
toral predominance. St. John’s issues a 
very neat and spicy parish paper every 
other month in which the pastor, the Rev. 
H. W. Opperman, offers some very good 
things. St. John’s pastor is president of 
the Northern Conference and is now 
making arrangements for the convention 
of that body to meet in Oakland Novem- 
ber 8 and 9. 


Sacramento. First Church has just cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Clarence F. Crouser. 
The festival began with the morning wor- 
ship, when the pastor preached on “Bury- 
ing the Past and Facing the Future.” In 
the afternoon the pastor and his wife and 
their two children, William Carl and Betty 
Belle, were at home to their friends. Nearly 
every member of the congregation, to- 
gether with the Lutheran pastors and other 
pastors of the city called. The congrega- 
tion presented them with a substantial 
purse and expressed the wish that the 
happy relationship may continue indef- 
initely. Pastor Crouser is one of the young 
ministers of the California Synod, yet is 
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the oldest in point of service in the capital 
city. He became the regular supply pastor 
during his last year in the theological sem- 
inary, and upon his graduation accepted a 
call to the parish. During the ten years, 
a new edifice has been erected, a pipe 
organ installed, the grounds beautified, and 
the membership more than trebled. The 
congregation is free from debt, with a 
property valued at $35,000 in one of the 
residential sections of the city. In inter- 
church activities the pastor has served as 
president of the Sacramento County Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. He and his 
wife are members of the faculty of the 
International Leadership Training Schools; 
he is secretary of the Good-will Industries; 
secretary of the Synod of California, and 
is quite regularly heard in religious broad- 
casts from the Sacramento station. 


“THE CHURCH ON THE 
BOARDWALK” 


Lasor Day Sunday 1939 marked the 
close of the twenty-fifth season of Lu- 
theran services of the “Church on the 
Boardwalk” in Ocean City, N. J. The two 
services of the day, morning and evening, 
saw over 5,000 in attendance; Dr. Ross H. 
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Stover, pastor of Messiah Lutheran Church, 
Philadelphia, preached the sermon on both 
occasions, the messages and music making 
them Farewell Jubilee Services for a sil- 
ver anniversary season. Dr. Stover spoke 
on “Red-blooded Americanism” in the 
morning and on “The Worid of Tomorrow” 
in the evening. 

The services held each Sunday evening 
through July and August in the fine new 
Strand Theatre on the Boardwalk are 
sponsored by St. John’s Lutheran Church 
of Ocean City. The Rev. Frank F. Adler, 
who was called to the pastorate of the 
Somers Point-Ocean City Parish last 
spring, conducted the services this sum- 
mer. Guest speakers during the two 
months in the order of their appearance 
were: the Rev. Paul P. Huyett, the Rev. 
Corson C. Snyder, Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, 
the Rev. Henry C. Cornehlsen, Jr., the 
Rev. Gunnar Knudsen, the Rev. Floyd L. 
Hichner, Dr. Ivan Hagedorn, Dr. Gustave 
H. Bechtold, Dr. Ernst P. Pfatteicher, and 
Dr. Ross H. Stover. 

In addition to the speaker, each service 
brought the best in musical talent, includ- 
ing the “Friendly Trumpeters” from Mes- 
siah Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, who 
were present every Sunday. Congrega- 
tional singing of familiar gospel hymns 
was a well-liked feature of each evening. 

Because the twenty-fifth season closed 
with great success both spiritually and in 
the material help given to St. John’s 
Church, we feel that a word should be 
said concerning the origin and develop- 
ment of what has become a tradition of 
Ocean City, “The Church on the Board- 
walk.” Records back to 1905 show modest 
beginnings; between 1914 and 1918 the 
services were held in Lyric Hall (1914), 
Old Strand Theatre (1915-1916), Casino 
Club (1917), and the Baptist’ Church 
(1918). In the succeeding years, services 
continued to be held in various halls close 
to the boardwalk. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. Gunnar 
Knudsen in the joint parish of Somers 
Point-Ocean City from 1932 to the spring 
of 1939, the present effective name was 
developed, “The Church on the Board- 
walk.” Services became more widely 
known; a successful method of conducting 
such a type of service was developed. Dr. 
Stover has been a vital factor in the out- 
standing success of the services in co- 
operation with Pastor Knudsen. 

It is interesting to note that the services 
reach a group of people only 27 per cent 
of whom are Lutheran, the remainder rep- 
resenting a variety of denominations. How- 
ever, a definite need is being met; people 
are being served. These resort visitors are 
finding in these services the appropriate 
Christian atmosphere for effective worship. 

Quite a few pastors may wonder where 
their flock is during the summer. If the 
inquiring pastor could be present at the 
door of the theatre at the close of a Sun- 
day evening service in Ocean City, he 
would receive a representative list of 
churches given to him as he shakes hands 
with the many who attend from all parts 
of the country: those who have attended 
faithfully year after year, and those who 
may be attending for the first time but 
who feel satisfied and express their desire 
to return. The services are a definite an- 
swer to a felt and expressed need. 
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It is the endeavor of these services to 
send the vacationers back to their re- 
spective churches spiritually well de- 
veloped for the winter work. A small mis- 
sion, St. John’s, with a comparatively 
small membership able to serve in two 
months 15,000 people is a worth-while in- 
vestment for the Board of American Mis- 
sions. 

When a pastor in a city church looks 
out over the empty pews on a summer 
Sunday morning, it would strengthen his 
faith if he could see so many of his people 
in attendance at a worship service in the 
vacation resort of their choice. 

FRANK F. ADLER. 


“STEWARDSHIP” THE 
THEME 


New York Women in Workshop and Clinic 
Attract Interest of Missionary Workers 


Ir you were to pick up a piece of rope 
anywhere in the world and found it had 
a scarlet cord twisted through it you would 
know immediately that it belongs to the 
British Navy. I want to tell you of the 
scarlet cord that was intertwined with the 
program of our synodical convention. It 
was “Stewardship.” This was the theme, 
and it was easily discernible, for the con- 
vention sermon, hymns, texts and ad- 
dresses brought all who attended to the 
feet of the Master saying, 

“Jesus, let me always be 
In Thy service glad and free.” 

A sentence from Dr. Sunday’s sermon 
that arrested attention was, “The Cross 
was made not to carry; the Cross is a 
place on which one dies.” 

Mrs. Frederick H. Knubel had charge 
of the opening devotions each session, 
using, “Stewards of the Mysteries of God,” 
as her topic. Mrs. Knubel showed that life 
—physical, spiritual and eternal—is the 
great mystery of God. We were more im- 
pressed as each day at the close of Mrs. 
Knubel’s talk we joined the soloist in a 
chorus, “Praise God for work; Praise God 
for bread; Praise God for rest.” 

Mrs. Orrn R. Judd defined “Steward.” 
In years gone by a man’s wealth was 
judged by his possession of animals. A 
steward was a “sty-ward” or one who 
cared for his employer’s wealth and be- 
came the chief executive in his master’s 
household. Mrs. Judd said, “We can give 
tc the world not something we have, but a 
fountain of wealth of HIS from HIM.” 

Dr. Emily Werner, speaker at the con- 
vention dinner, said, “To make the world 
better we must be the best we can. God 
wants to make it better, wants to work 
through us.” Dr. Werner cleverly applied 
the convention hymn, “Jesus, Master Whose 
I Am,” in her address, “Lighted to Lighten,” 
pointing out that the first three stanzas 
showed us how we could be lighted, and 
the last three how we could lighten others. 

Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, whose ad- 
dress was listed as “Have a Heart,” gave 
us the synonym—“The Stewardship of 
Love.” He told us how unconcerned we 
are about how other folks live, and how 
youth are entertained, and added, “Have a 
heart for those whose hearts have never 
been given to Jesus. Win the unwon.” 

Mrs. Charles A. Davis left none of us 
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doubtful as to the fact that the synod is 
working for The Children of the Church. 
Her address was made more forceful as 
she showed us handwork done by children 
of her own local society. 

Mrs. Oscar C. Schmidt attended as the 
representative of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the United Lutheran Church. 
Her interesting address was on “Advance 
in Christian Stewardship.” 

Mrs. Henry J. Pflum, retiring president, 
in “The Parting Word,” pleaded with us 
for greater humility in stewardship. 


350 Women Present 

By this time you are asking, “What is 
this article all about? Where were all 
these fine addresses given?” The sixth 
biennial convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Synod of 
New York was held in the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Sunday pastor, September 26-28. 
More than 350 women chose these sessions 
in preference to a World’s Fair a half 
hour’s ride distant. Here they learned what 
was most needed to build the World of 
Tomorrow, i.e., “Christian Stewardship.” 
The people of Good Shepherd Church, un- 
der the capable direction of Miss Emily 
Knemeyer, were admirable hosts. Wednes- 
day afternoon, problems of the department 
secretaries were discussed, and some of 
them solved, in six different group con- 
ferences called “The Missionary Society 
Work Shop.” The next day “The Mission- 
ary Society Clinic,” arranged by Mrs. 
Raymond Fenner, attracted much interest 
as each department secretary humorously 
recited her ailments to the doctor. 

Mrs. Cook, the treasurer, held our atten- 
tion as she demonstrated how to read be- 
tween the lines: 

M issionaries 

O pportunities 

N eeds 

E nlightenment 

Y ou 
Of course we all felt that the “YOU” are 
we who do and will send our money to 
preach the Cross of Christ from an open 
Bible to the whole world. 

Miss Alice J. Nickel, missionary in 
Guntur, India, “took us” on a ten-day trip 
in her car to “see” evangelistic work in 
India. 

Miss Elvira M. Strunk, missionary in 
Tsimo, China, said, “I am my servants’ 
Bible,” and told of the faith the natives 
had in her because they had watched her 
for years. The Tent Work is the greatest 
enterprise in the Tsimo district. Because 
someone gave a tent, there are now thirty- 
one preaching stations instead of thirteen. 

Newly elected officers are: President, Miss 
Emily C. Knemeyer; vice-president, Mrs. 
Edwin H. Boettger; recording secretary, 
Miss Emily Herr; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
Charles A. Davis; treasurer, Mrs, Olney 
Cook. 

Miss Knemeyer accepted the appoint- 
ment as the synodical society’s represen- 
tative on the U. L. C. A. board. Miss 
Knemeyer, Mrs. William Snyder and Mrs. 
Philip Rossman accepted appointments as 
members of the Council on Home Mis- 
sions. Mrs. Henry Pflum accepted the ap- 
pointment as secretary of Missionary Ad- 
vance and Visitation, and Mrs. N. C. Peter- 
son as secretary of Patron and Protege. 
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Nine delegates will be sent by this syn- 
odical body to the triennial convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church in Des Moines, 
Iowa, in October 1940. 

The convention delegates enthusiastically 
resolved to raise the membership of each 
local society at least ten per cent, and 
determined to aid in contributing to the 
“Specials” which will be the support of 
Miss Mabel Myers and Miss Amelia 
Brosius. 

This convention was outstanding in 
every respect. The inspiration gained in 
it is already at work in the planning for 
the next synodical convention, to be held 
in a New England Conference church in 
1941. ELIZABETH I, BoETTGER. 


MISSIONS ABROAD AND IN 
THE NORTHWEST 


Tue fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Alle- 
ghany Synod met in Bethany Church, 
Altoona, Pa., the Rev. Paul Reaser pastor, 
October 4 and 5. This being the last meet- 
ing of the old Alleghany Synodical Society 
before the merger convention at Harris- 
burg October 26 and 27, when we shall 
become the Alleghany Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, it seemed 
particularly fitting to have as our theme, 
“They go from strength to strength.” 

In his Communion sermon the Rev. Roy 
Hauser, president of the Alleghany Con- 
ference, indicated that prayer is a basic 
factor in our going “from strength to 
strength.” The devotional periods, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Ellwood Hauser of Bos- 
well and Mrs. Louis Lesher of Williams- 
burg, led further into the consideration of 
themes and made the convention deeply 
conscious of the need of strength and 
added strength to accomplish our unfin- 
ished tasks. The guest speakers were Miss 
Edna Engle, our missionary to India, who 
told of her work among the Moham- 
medans; Mrs. A. R. Wentz of Gettysburg, 
who pictured missions as she saw them in 
Japan, China, and India; and Mrs. A. J. 
Fenner, who vividly portrayed our church 
in the Canadian Northwest—each address 
being inspiring and challenging. 

Reports of the three conference pres- 
idents and the department secretaries 
showed a deep interest and concern of the 
local societies for the carrying out of 
Christ’s great command, “Go Ye.” 

The main items of business were the 
passing of the recommendations of the 
president, Mrs. H. C. Michael; the ratifying 
of the new synodical constitution; and the 
election of new officers. A love gift of 
$382 was presented for the support of 
Margaret Stewart in Africa and the treas- 
urer’s report showed a total of $12,297 had 
been disbursed during the current year. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. R. C. Shindler of Altoona; 
vice-president, Mrs. James Shannon of 
Confluence; secretary, Mrs. George I. Mel- 
horn of Bedford; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
I. E. Mann of Tyrone; treasurer, Mrs. E. P. 
Young of Alexandria; historian, Mrs. 
Joseph Tate of Altoona. 

Next year the society will hold its meet- 
ing in Trinity Church, Johnstown. 

Mrs. Russett McGirrin, Reporter. 
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WHEN IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA, VISIT 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 
THE REDEEMER 


Rev. John L. Yost, D.D., Pastor 
731 Peachtree Street 
SUNDAY SERVICES, 11:00 A. M. 
“A Church with a Message” 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 


Broadcast over 
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FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


and to 


THE FIRST 
ENGLISH 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


se 


3119 W. Sixth St. 


David R. Huber, 
D.D., Pastor 


In the heart of 
the Wilshire 
district. 


Morning Worship 
11: 00 A. M. 


“CHRIST AT WORK” 


Chosen Theme of Convention of Illinois 
Women 


Tue twelfth biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Illinois 
Synod was held at St. Luke’s Church, Park 
Ridge, Ill., October 4-6. 

The Convention Dinner gave a most im- 
pressive beginning to the program with 
Mrs. R. G. Schulz, Jr., serving as toast- 
mistress in a unique manner. Our own Mrs. 
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ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


FOUNDED 1849 


1135 O’Farrell St., San Francisco, Calif. 
OLDEST LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE WEST 
WORSHIP SERVICE—11: 00 A. M. 

Rev. J. Edward Oslund, Pastor 
Come to the World’s Fair 
Worship at Historic St. Mark’s 


O. A. Sardeson addressed this mission- 
minded group as they were seated apout 
the tables giving some of the highlights of 
“Madras.” She said, “It was first a dis- 
turbing group; then an enlightening group; 
and finally a convincing group,” challeng- 
ing us to become a part of the World 
Christian Community. 

Thursday morning in the quiet atmos- 
phere of the church, delegates and visitors 
assembled for the Communion. Dr, W. D. 
Spangler, pastor loci, gave the meditation. 
He was assisted in this service by the Rev. 
Paul K. Nordsiek of Trinity Church, Des 
Plaines, and the Rev. A. E. Fess of Nor- 
wood Park Church, Chicago. Then fol- 
lowed the formal opening of the conven- 
tion by our most worthy president, Mrs. 
H. S. Bechtolt. Greetings were brought to 
this assembled group by Mrs. Jessie E. 
Thorsen of the Norwegian Lutheran Fed- 
eration; Mrs. E. H. Karlson of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Augustana 
Synod; Mrs. Anna Kronsbein of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wart- 
burg Synod; and Mrs. W. W. Dauf of the 
National Council of Church Women. Dr. 
R. G. Schulz, president of Carthage Col- 
lege, gave us facts and figures to prove 
that the church is now reaping the fruits 
of the labors of pastors, missionaries and 
other workers who received their train- 
ing at Carthage College. 


Our guest missionary,, Miss Helene 
Harder of Japan, now on furlough, brought 
to our attention the fact that Japan feels 
she has a mission to show to the whole 
world what can be done when a nation 
gives its heart and soul to a high ideal. 

The chosen theme for the convention 
was presented in three phases at the de- 
votional periods: “Christ at Work in the 
World Community—Changing Lives,” by 
Mrs. M. V. Nordstrom; “Christ at Work in 
the World Community—Changing Social 
Relationships,” by Mrs. H. N. Saylor; 
“Christ at Work in the World Community 
—Changing Church Relationships,” by Mrs. 
A. H. Roseen. 

As missionary women vitally interested 
in Christian Stewardship, our four Con- 
ference presidents, with Mrs. I. W. Binga- 
man as chairman, presented “Advance in 
Christian Stewardship” under four topics: 
“Talents,” by Mrs. Ernest Ewald; “Time,” 
by Mrs. H. E. Mathiesen; “Membership,” 
by Mrs. Carl I. Empson; and “Spiritual 
Blessings,’ by Mrs. George Beiswanger. 

Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of the 
Illinois Synod, made statistics really live 
in his address, “The Lutheran Church at 
Work in the World Community.” Dr. E. E. 
Flack in his address, “The Christian 
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Church at Work in the World Community,” 
made the startling statement that the 
church has not gone even half way in her 
program. The Rev. Charles W. Kegley 
spoke concerning the challenge the Youth 
Leaders of the world present to us in his 
address, “What the Amsterdam Conference 
Means to Christian Women.” A fitting 
climax of all the thoughts, meditations 
and addresses was remarkably presented 
by Dr. Mary E. Markley, who also con- 
ducted the Tamasha, developing the sub- 
ject, “Are Missions Worthwhile?” 

The necessary business was cared for 
promptly and efficiently in accordance with 
the agenda. There 1s more than one way 
of taking a trip, as Mrs. Lottich portrayed 
in “The Book Table” demonstration. The 
reports of the department secretaries were 
effectively given in a program, “Our De- 
partments at Work,” written by Mrs. 
Henry Schaeffer. The festival of The Chil- 
dren of the Church, Miss Charlotte Rust, 
chairman, was instructive and informative, 
and such a program is most worthy of all 
that we can put into it. 

The following officers were elected and 
installed: President, Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt; 
vice-president, Mrs. I. W. Bingaman; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. William Boatman; 
statistical secretary, Mrs. F. W. Hammer; 
treasurer, Mrs. Claude Williams. 

Mrs. E. R. GeRNHARDT, Reporter. 


MEETING OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD 


(Continued from page 2) 


discussion, the officers were instructed to 
provide for such representation by the ap- 
pointment, as far as possible, of presidents 
of synods. This whole matter is to be 
considered at a conference of presidents 
of constituent synods, which conference 
was authorized to be held at Harrisburg, 
Pa., December 5 and 6, 1939. It is believed 
that this arrangement has distinct values: 
Promotion of understanding and co-opera- 
tion between synods, presentation of causes 
by those who know conditions of congre- 
gations, introduction of new faces and 
voices, etc. 


100 Per Cent U. L. C. A. 


Apportionment 
The special committee on payment of 100 
percent U. L. C. A. apportionment sub- 
mitted a report which was considered as 
a substitute for the report made at the 
previous meeting of the Executive Board. 
Several other recommendations were 
adopted but basic to all others was the 
following: 
That the president of the Church ap- 
point from the Executive Committee 
of the Laymen’s Movement a Standing 
Committee on Stewardship consisting 
of five members to represent the whole 
Church; the executive secretary of the 
Laymen’s Movement to act as chair- 
man and the promotional secretary of 
the Church to be ex-officio a member. 
The duties of this committee shall be: 
(a) To inaugurate and maintain such 
a continuous program of publicity, 
promotion and testimony in the 
field of stewardship as shall de- 
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velop a more generous support of 
the benevolent program of the 
Church. 

(b) To co-operate with synodical Stew- 
ardship Committees and with all 
boards and auxiliaries. 

(c) To promote the appointment of 
Stewardship Committces in those 
synods and congregations that are 
without such committees. 

(d) To send out monthly stewardship 
letters to all synodical Stewardship 
Committees and bi-annuaily to all 
pastors, 

(e) To devise definite ways and means 
to stir the hearts of our pastors 
and church councilmen for all the 
causes of the Church. 


Elections 

Board of Education: the Rev. J. I. Meck, 
succeeding the Rev. Dr. A. A. Zinck, term 
expiring 1940, and the Rev. Dr. C. J. 
Rockey, succeeding the Rev. Dr. Henry H. 
Bagger, term expiring 1940. 

Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief: 
Mr. A. R. Nissly, succeeding Mr. F. Seiber- 
ling, term expiring 1944. 

Committee on Church Papers: the Rev. 
R. D. Heim, Ph.D., succeeding the Rev. 
Dr. H. F. Baughman, term expiring 1940. 

Commission of Adjudication: Mr. R. M. 
Hollings, succeeding Mr. F. W. Cappel- 
mann, term.expiring 1944. 


ALMOST 1,000 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Philadelphia 
Seminary a Growing and Gathering 
Association 


Wir a charter membership of 982, the 
Women’s Auziliary of the Philadelphia 
Seminary held its first fall meeting Octo- 
ber 13 in the chapel on the campus at Mt. 
Airy. Representatives from some fifty 
churches in eastern Pennsylvania listened 
to glowing reports of a rapidly increasing 
membership. Enthusiastic interest in the 
proposed work of the auxiliary was evi- 
dent on every hand. 

In his address of welcome, Dr. Luther 
D. Reed, newly inaugurated president of 
the seminary, said that the formation of 
the women’s organization indicated a rising 
consciousness of seminary needs through- 
out the church, such as was manifested 
fifty years ago when new buildings were 
erected, or seventy-five years ago when 
the seminary was founded. Dr. Reed also 
expressed appreciation of the reception and 
tea sponsored by the Women’s Auxiliary 
at the celebration on October 4 of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the seminary, 
and the inaugural ceremonies. This occa- 
sion marked the first participation of the 
auxiliary in the life of Mt. Airy. 

The report of the auxiliary president, 
Mrs. F. Eppling Reinartz, reviewed the 
steps taken toward organization within the 
year, and outlined future aims. There will 
be no diminution of effort to obtain a 
large and representative membership, in 
order that the needs of the seminary may 
be advertised widely and increasing sup- 
port given to its objectives. At the same 
time the auxiliary will begin to function 
actively,-and plans were adopted looking 
forward toward the installation of a new 
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heating system in Graduate Hall, and the 
replacement of linens in the dormitories. 
It was also decided to lend support in the 
various congregations to the annual Refor- 
mation Day Appeal for the seminaries and 
colleges. 

Various membership classifications pro- 
vide the means of financial support for the 
auxiliary. Life members, of which there 
are nine to date, pay $100 or more. Mem- 
bers who contribute $25 are designated 
patrons; for sustaining members dues are 
$10 annually; and for contributing mem- 
bers $5. The latter class already enrolls 
a large number of persons. But anyone who 
is in sympathy with its purposes can join 
the auxiliary by payment of $1 annual 
dues, and it is hoped that many more 
women will make their interest in the 
Philadelphia Seminary effective by send- 
ing their applications to the financial sec- 
retary, Mrs. Bela Shetlock, 5310 North 
Water Street, Philadelphia. Organizations, 
classes, and societies may enroll as units 
by payment of $5 or more dues. 


George H. Hillerman, D.D., has re- 
signed as pastor of Trinity Church, Pas- 
adena, Calif., after a pastorate of nearly 
four years. A unanimous call was ex- 
tended to Howard A. Anspach, D.D., of 
Phoenix, Ariz. He has accepted, and will 
take charge of the work January 1, 1940. 


FOR PROTECTED FAMILIES 


Y 
The man who is ADEQUATELY covered by 


life insurance is silently thankful, inwardly 
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Just Published! 


INTROITS for the 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Arranged and edited by 
Christensen, Mayer and Martin 
Contains the introits in Psalm Tones 
for the various Sundays of the Church 
year, for special festival days, and for 


Holy Week. 


Price, 40 cents. 


| Send for Introductory copy, 20c net 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc. 
159 East 48th St.. New York 
Agents for NOVELLO & CO. 


CHIMES 
PEALS 


bs” Write for literature. Address Dept. 40 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


BELL 


content, every day of his life for the sure 


safeguard he has given his family ... the education he has assured his children ... the finan- 


cial independence he has provided for his aging years. 


The kind of coverage, the rates and the benefits offered by Lutheran Mutual policies are 
unusually attractive. Fill in the coupon and get the interesting details. 


The only legal reserve life insurance company exclusively for Lutherans. A mutual 


company providing insurance at actual cost. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


WAVERLY, 


IOWA 


FOR LUTHERANS ONLY 


Please send me more information on your 
(J Ordinary life policies 


) Educational policies 


(J Annuity endowments 
(J Juvenile policies 
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Youll like the WICKS 


stration soon? You will be amazed at the 
remarkable flexibility of the WICKS organ and 
thrilled with its inspiring tone. 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND: ILLINOIS + Sept Lu. 


WICKS 
ORGANS 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 


AND 
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<==—'BELLS 


Our Free Catalog Saves 


Our Missionary Unit 
Serves Foreign Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere have 
had confidence in Wards Missionary Unit 
as the most economical source for personal 
supplies and mission equipment of quality. 
SECRETARIES and PURCHASING AGENTS 
of Foreign Missions find that our free 
catalog, with its 100,000 separate items, and 
our special quantity prices enable them to 
save money for their stations. 
MUSSION BOARDS can economize by se- 
lecting hardware, Bera plumbing goods, 
electrical supplies and similar materials from 
our catalog, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
cs Chicago, U. 8. A. 


Dept. 
Export Missionary Unit 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Visit our showroom when in 
New York 


COX SONS & VINING, inc... | 


131 EAST 23R0 STREET. NEW YORK. % 


CHURG EMBROIDERIES 
) 


Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 
STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


HRISTIAN LADIES WANTED! 


Earn generous income---introduce EGERMEIER’S 
BIBLE STORY BOOK, Use spare time profitably to 
call on neighbors and friends in your church and com- 
munity, Widen your influence---make money. Mothers 
eager for the best---sells on sight---greatest work of its 
kind! More Stories, More Pictures, More Beauty, 

More Truth. Act at once. You know children needing 
GIBLE STORY BOOK inspiration. biped _ our special offer today. 


Gospel Trumpet Co. isei Anderson, Ind. 
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GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


THE sixteenth annual Father’s Day 
week-end was held on the campus of Get- 
tysburg College Saturday and Sunday, 
October 14 and 15. The activities began 
Saturday morning at nine o'clock with 
the registration of the fathers. In the 
afternoon the Gettysburg varsity football 
team successfully opposed Drexel on the 
Eddie Plank Memorial Field. At six o’clock 
that evening there was a banquet in the 
gymnasium, at which Dr. Francis B. Haas, 
recently appointed state superintendent of 
education, was the guest of honor. Dr. 
H. W. A. Hanson gave the Father’s Day 
address, after which E. Elizabeth Knecht 
and Herbert W. Stroupe, Jr., spoke as rep- 
resentatives of their respective student 
groups. 

Sunday morning in Brua Chapel there 
was a special Father’s Day service with 
the sermon delivered by President Hanson. 
Music was furnished by the College Choir. 

October 24 and 25 Mr. Cameron Beck 
came to the campus to conduct what 
may be termed a vocational guidance 
clinic. Mr. Beck, who for seventeen years 
has been personnel director of the New 
York Stock Exchange and director of the 
New York Stock Exchange Institute, has 
a broad and rich background of knowledge 
and experience in this field. A vocational 
guidance program at Gettysburg is not 
entirely new. Vocational tests have been 
given to the first year students, and the 
orientation course, which is required of 
all freshmen, has been designed to meet 
the need for such guidance. 

At a recent meeting of the faculty Dr. 
Hanson announced the complete revision 
of all faculty committees and the appoint- 
ment of a new one, the Committee on Re- 
search in Education, whose duty it will be 
to make a comparative study of educa- 
tional trends on this and other campuses. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


LUTHERAN students account for almost 
one-half of Muhlenberg’s student body of 
512 men, according to registration statistics 
for the current year just completed by 
Registrar Harry A. Benfer. 

Twenty denominations are represented 
in the four classes. Lutherans are in first 
place with- 227 men; Catholics, 64; Re- 
formed, 47; Methodists and Hebrews, 27 
each; and the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
churches, 26 each. Only eleven men are 
not committed to any faith or creed. Other 
denominations listed by students include 
Congregational, Evangelical, Russian Or- 
thodox, Greek Catholic, Christian Science, 
Slovak, Mennonite Brethren in Christ, 
Moravian, Baptist, Bahaism, United Breth- 
ren and Methodist Episcopal. 

The heaviest gains in this year’s student 
body are in the ranks of men preparing 
for medicine—77 having registered for that 
work against 62 last year. Men preparing 
for the ministry also gained from 69 last 
year to 80 this year. Teaching leads in the 
professional choice of Muhlenberg stu- 
dents, 102 men being registered for prepa- 
ration for that profession—three less than 
last year; thirty-two are preparing to enter 
law school, 
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The breadth of the Muhlenberg curric- 
ulum is indicated by the wide choice of 
careers anticipated by Muhlenberg men. 
Among the 34 potential careers listed by 
the students are chemistry with 29 men, 
the ministry, medicine, law, teaching, busi- 
ness with 71, journalism with 9, music, 
dentistry, aeronautics, undertaking, coach- 
ing, veterinary, pharmacy, engineering, 
accounting, chemical engineering, insur- 
ance, geology, naval arehitecture, social 
service, linguist, radio announcing, sales- 
manship, historical research, industrial 
chemistry, mechanical engineering, bac- 
teriology, commerce, radio work, govern- 
ment service, biology, foreign service and 
research. 

This year 202 students are enrolled for 
the Bachelor of Philosophy degree, 108 for 
the Bachelor of Arts course, and 192 for 
the Science course. The latter group has 
twelve more than last year. 

This year’s student body is drawn from 
six states, one possession and one foreign 
country. Students come from Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Vermont, Connecticut, the Canal Zone and 
Iraq. One student, en route from Aus- 
tralia, has been delayed by war condi- 
tions but is expected at the college within 
a few days. 

Dormitory students, resident in West 
Hall and the old dormitory quadrangle, 
total 223, an increase of forty-one over 
last year. 

This fall more than 200 new students 
were admitted to college, 184 of them as 
members of the freshman class and the 
others as members of upper classes, Last 
year there were 187 new students, includ- 
ing freshmen and upper classmen. 

The total enrollment of 512 is an in- 
crease of eleven over last year, the pre- 
vious high mark. Gorpon B, FIstTer. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The months of July, 
August and September record a sharp in- 
crease in attendance at First Lutheran 
Church, Cedar Rapids, over the same 
period a year ago. Every organization in 
the church started off in September with 
a busier and better program than for many 
years. The Luther League has been com- 
mended for its care of the church build- 
ing, which is open every day for private 
worship. The outside woodwork and metal 
have been painted, many needed repairs 
have been made, and the windows tightly 
sealed against Old Man Winter. 

Parish Education Month was observed; 
a weekday Parents’ Night being one of 
the phases. Loyalty Bonds in the amount 
of $14,000 are being offered to the congre- 
gation. When the 2,000 five-dollar and 
4,000 one-dollar bonds have been pur- 
chased, the church will be rid of a long- 
standing mortgage indebtedness. 

October 1 saw one of the largest fall 
communions in the history of the congre- 
gation. October 12 the women entertained 
150 women from twelve congregations of 
the Eastern Conference. A surprise was 
the unexpected presence of Dr. Mary E. 
Markley, who gave a splendid address. 
Pastor Henry Scherer spoke of what a 
pastor expects of the women of his eon- 
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gregation. The theme under discussion was, 
“Jesus Calls Us,” and was dveloped at the 
afternoon session by Mrs. Carl Boem- 
hoefner and Mrs. LeRoy Weld. Mrs. Fred- 
erick Weertz of Des Moines is president. 

Evangelism is receiving great emphasis. 
October marked the twenty-second con- 
secutive month in which new members 
have been received. Reformation Day, 
October 29, witnessed the largest class in 
the history of the congregation received by 
confirmation. An Evangelism Committee of 
fifty laymen is holding three meetings for 
instruction and are going out every night 
of a week in October to call upon un- 
churched families. October 15 was ob- 
served as Harvest Festival; canned fruits 
and vegetables were received for Tabitha 
and Nachusa Homes. 


Johnstown, Pa. Trinity Church, the Rev. 
Roy J. Meyer pastor, observed Harvest 
Home and Rally Day October 1, when the 
members of the congregation worshiped in 
the redecorated auditorium. Other im- 
provements included a new roof on the 
church, a new system of lights and addi- 
tional sanitary equipment. The cost of 
improvements was approximately $3,000, 
with the amount almost subscribed by or- 
ganizations, classes of the Bible school, and 
members of the congregation. Large con- 
gregations have greeted the pastor thus 
far in the work of the fall program. Trin- 
ity Church has a confirmed membership 
of 1,274. Pastor Meyer is in his eighth 
year of ministry at Trinity. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Abraham, Joseph, from 710 W. Lackawanna 
Ave., Blakely, Pa., to 2218 Desplaines St., 
Blue Island, 

Arbaugh, W. G., from R. F. D. 4, Goshen, Ind., 
to P. O. Box 5277, Puerta de Tierra, Puerto 


Rico. 

Arndt, W., from 145 W. Main St., Webster, 
N. Y., to Ontario, N. Y. 

Bosserman, Homer L., from R. F. D. 1, Box 
339A, Tucson, Ariz., to R. F. D. 5, Box 225, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Brokhoff, John R., from 1924 Hanover Ave., 
Richmond, Va., to Marion, Va. 

Huf, Gustav K., from 909 Dewitt St., Syracuse, 
N. Y., to 128 Hastings Place, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Laubach, Robert A., from 140 S. Third St., 
Hamburg, Pa., to 218 Bridge St., Catasauqua, 


Pa. : 

Miller, J. Bender, from 1719 Victoria Ave., 
Arnold, Pa.,. to 620 Washington Road, Mt. 
Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ressler, T. H., from 47 Whitehall St., Lynbrook, 
N. Y., to 19 Kennedy Ave., Rockville Centre, 


N. Y. 
Schofer, Karl, from 37 E. Hillerest Ave., Day- 
ton, Ohio, to 606 N. Wooster Ave., Stras- 


burg, Ohio. 
Vosseler, E. A., from 1215 22d Ave., Long- 
te Wash., to 637 20th Ave., Longview, 
a 


Weaver, J. N., from Lairdsville, Pa., to 115 N. 
14th St., Ashland, Pa. 


CONFERENCES 


The fall session of the Northern Conference 
of the California S will be held November 
8 and 9 in First urch, Oakland, Calif., the 
Rev. Francis C. Pryor pastor. 

The sessions will open at 10.00 A. M. with the 
service of Holy Communion and the sermon by 
the Rev. H. W. Opperman, president. 

Adam Schreiber, Sec. 


The Piedmont Conference of the Synod of 
South Carolina will;hold its fall meeting No- 
vember 6, in Woman’s Memorial Church, 
Spartanburg, S. C., C. J. Shealy, D.D., pastor. 

Alton C. Clark, Sec. 


The Alleghany Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod 1 meet in Moxham Lu- 
theran Church, Park Ave. and Ohio St., Johns- 
town, Pa., November 9. Sessions at 9.30 A. M., 
1.30 and 7.30 P. M. George I. Melho.ui, Sec. 


The tame gy oo: Conference of the Central 


Pennsylvania S: will meet for its fall con- 
vention in Church, Milton, Pa., the Rev. 
Robert I. Lippert pastor, November 2, at 9.30 
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A. M. The Service of Confession and the Holy 
Communion will be held at the morning ses- 
sion. John F. Harkins, Sec. 


The annual convention of the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Synod of Central Penn- 
sylvania will be held in St. Mark’s Church, 
Hanover, Pa., John S. Tome, D.D., pastor, 
November 13 and 14. Sessions will begin with 
the Service of Confession and Holy Communion 
Monday, November 13, at 10.30 A. M. 

R. R. Gresh, Sec. 


The sixth annual ‘onf>rence of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will convene in _ Trinity 
Church, Highland and Rubel Aves., Louisville, 
Ky., Ira R. Ladd, D.D., pastor, November 14 
and 15. Frank O. Taafel, Sec. 


The Middle Conference of the Maryland Synod 
will hold its annual meeting Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 7, in St. Paul’s Church, Clear Spring, Md., 
the Rev. Luther L. Hare pastor. Morning ses- 
sion, opening with the Communion at 10.00 
o’clock; afternoon session at 1.30 o’clock. 

F. R. Seibel, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Western Conference 
of the Synod of Nebraska will be held Novem- 
ber 2 and 3 in Trinity Church, Stamford, Nebr., 
the Rev. Harold Henricksen pastor. The con- 
ference will open with the Holy Communion 
at 1.30 P. M. John S. Rhine, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fall meeting of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Phiiadelphia District of the East 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held November 2 in the 
Church of Our Saviour, Coatesville, Pa., the 
Rev. Robert E. Olson pastor. Sessions at 2.00 
and 7.30 Ps M. Mrs. Walter D. Guss, Sec. 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held November 2 
in Trinity Church, Hershey, Pa., the Rev. H. R. 
Middleswarth pastor. Sessions at 9.45 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. Lydia E. Wagner, Sec. 


The forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadelphia 
Conferences of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held in Holy Com- 
munion Church, Philadelphia, Pa., J. Henry 
Harms, D.D., pastor, Thursday, November 9. 
Sessions at 10.00 A. M., 2.00 and 7.45 P. M. 
Box luncheon at noon. Make reservation for 
dinner through your local societies. 

Leona M. Bechtold, Stat. Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Long 
Island Conference of the United Synod of New 
York will meet in St. Luke’s Church, Washing- 
ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., November 3, at 10.30 
A. M. Mrs. Herbert Weiskotten, Sec. 


A GIFT OF A COMMUNION SET 


A mission congregation in need of a Com- 
munion Set consisting of a flagon, paten and 
hone Write Mrs. Charles Badge, Hickson, 

enn.. 
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Tae BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Werkmaaship Unsurpassea 


Outfitters to over 2000 
schools, churches and 
seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 


Cotablithed (2 
7-9 WEST 36™ST. NEW YORK.HY. 


= . 
PB yravve-sorers STUDIOS, inc 
$0 WEST i5th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN 


| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS = 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MANBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 


The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday Schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 


Sound-proof as wood partitions: Economical. 

Now in use in many churches. It is the most 

successful rolling partition obtainable. 
Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 


For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
John G. Wright, Prop. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


Religious Picture Thermometers 


In colors, under glass, size 6 x 8 inches, ap- 
propriate black enamel frame. Clubs, etc. sell at 
good profit. Particulars FREE. Each, 35 cents, 
postpaid.—_Shaffer & Company, Forest, Ohio. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 

The C. E. WARD Co., New London, O. 


"Check Enclosed-" 


WELCOME WORDS FOR EVERY 
WIDOWED MOTHER TO READ! 


*Your life insurance with Lutheran 


Brotherhood will assure your wife a 


monthly income check . . . will pro- 
vide her and your children with the 
necessities of life that your own in- 
come once provided. 


*YOUR INSURANCE 


does double duty for 
you! Provides a 
monthly income for 
your dependents in 
the event of your 
death; or, if you live 
to retirement age, 
gives you a monthly 
income for life. 


Legal Reserve 


Minneapolis 


LUTHERAN 
BROTHERHOOD 


Life Insurance for Lutherans 


HERMAN L, EKERN, President 


Minnesota 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Send me information on Lutheran Brotherhood and plans 
of insurance: () Straight Life; ( 20-Pay Life; (] Endowments 
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Lo Emphasize Your Christmas Activities—Use Folders 
(bristmas ANNOUNCEMENT FOLDERS 


With cover picture in full colors and remaining pages left blank for printing of local material, with paper stock, equally suit- 
able for mimeographing, multigraphing, or printing. 


With your church name and address on the front page, the Christmas program or Order of Service and announcements on the 
following pages, these folders will add much to the festive spirit of the Christmas Day observance. 


Lithographed Styles 
Nos. 720 and 721 
Nos. 715 and 716 

No. 285 


PRICES 
Small Size, 
334 x 5%4 folded. 


Large Size, 
514 x 814 folded. 


et UB now go even unio’ 
WBelhlehem™ vse 


In Ordering 


give first, second 
and third choice. 
morn be et order 
w nsure 

earn on sh ag pal n st disap- New—Large Size—No. 720 
— oO. pointment. * New—No. 953-L—Large 
New—Small Size—No. 721 NEW_No. 953-S—Small 


PRICES—Small Size 
Nos. 953 and 858 
314 x 514 folded. 


NOVELTY 
FOLDER ‘ uy 
Taree Limes, Only 
No. 752. Two-fold \ “2 x 8% folded. 
Six-Page Folder. yi? 
With cover illustra- i 
tion and scene on NI? 
fifth fold-in page, a 
three inside and back oh 
pages blank. 3% x 7 by 
inches when folded. ait 
1) 
Price, No. 752 i 
- 
at 
2 
yl 
it 
Mi i 
(White Envelopes for % 
mailing, 50 cents 
a 100.) 
New—No. 752 Novelty Folder 
Send for Our 


1939 HOLIDAY CATALOG 
It’s full of Christmas Suggestions 


No, 858-S—Small Limited Stock 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


